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JIGGED FITTING 
SAVES MONEY 


106,000 Ascot Jigged Walled Fittings have now been put into new homes 


by 183 housing authorities. 


How this fitting saves money is revealed by the following figures based 


on actual costings. 
EXAMPLE ONE 


Cost of fitting an Ascot 503 sink water 


heater sold for cash: 


Using a Jigged Wall Fitting which had 
been installed when the property was 
ME Ste, eB £1.7.0— £1.10.0 


Normal installation without a Jigged 
Wall Fitting £4.0.0. — £5.0.0. 


CASH SAVING ........... say £3.0.0 


TA 








EXAMPLE TWO 


The effect of a Jigged Wall Fitting on 
the hire purchase terms for an Ascot 
503/0 sink water heater : 


Charge per week when the heater is 
connected to a Jigged Wall Fitting 


already installed 1/- - 1/10 per week 


Charge per week including cost of 
normal installation without Jigged 
Fitting 2/- - 2/5 per week 


WEEKLY SAVING........... say 9d 


%* Note: These figures may vary from one district to another, but are reliable averages. 


The advantages of the Jigged Wall Fitting to the consumer and to the Gas Under- 
takings are real. The Fitting is supplied by Ascot to Gas Undertakings at cost. 


Vigorous efforts are indicated to get it installed in all new houses and flats ; the 


cost of putting it in is trifling. 


A member of the Parnall Group of Companies 


ASCOT GAS WATER HEATERS LIMITED - 255 NORTH CIRCULAR ROAD - LONDON - NWIO 
WHGI/A. 104 
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Of course 
it does all the wash- 
its ele ctric Y seston tonsa ater day of 


steaming copper. That’s all over and 
done with when you get an electric 
washing machine. An electric washing 
machine does more than save work — 
it saves wear and tear.Clothes needn’t 
be rubbed until they are threadbare: an 
electric washing machine swirls them 
through soft, sudsy water. There is no 
more thorough, gentle way of washing. 

The fully automatic type of washing 
machine switches itself on, does the wash, 
rinses, spin dries, and switches itself off 
—all without any attention from you. 
Standard models have power wringers 
which deal safely and quickly with the 
heaviest wash. Other models have heaters 
which will boil the water when required. 
Once you own an electric washing 
machine you’ll never know how you got 
on without it in the past! 

When the wash itself has been done, 
electricity goes on with the good work. 
There are electric clothes driers (flat 
dwellers take note), electric steam and 
dry irons and electric rotary ironers to 
save even more time and labour. 


The electric washing machine 
is one of the 
Four Foundations of Modern Living 











He’ll have clean togs for tomorrow’s game. 
And it’s no trouble at all with an electric 











; ‘ ' Electric Electric Electric Electric 
washing machine . . « cheap to run, too! Cooker Refrigerator immersion Washing 
eater Machine 


Call in at your Electricity Service Centre . . . where you can see a 
range of modern electric washing machines 
sinaiditiiiiis with or without heaters and get heipful advice. 


Electrical Development Association 
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Implications of the 


THE HISTORIC importance of Mr 
Duncan Sandys’ circular of 3 August 
1955 to the planning authorities of 
England and Wales cannot be exag- 
gerated. It means that one great 
nation has officially adopted one of 
the major principles of the garden city 
idea formulated by Sir Ebenezer 
Howard in 1898; that all towns should 
be limited in size and surrounded and 
separated from each other by miles of 
agricultural countryside. It is an ideal, 
even an assumption, so ancient that 
Moses attributed it to divine ordi- 
nance; and Sir Thomas More, who 
placed the cities of Utopia twenty 
miles apart, saw the importance of the 
green background of the cities both as 
a food-producing necessity and as an 
amenity. But, until now, in no coun- 
try has the size of towns been a subject 
of definite specification with a govern- 
mental mechanism for controlling it. 

The ‘Town and Country Planning 
Association, this journal, and the 


Green Belt Policy 


majority of policy-suggesting town 
planners in Great Britain have upheld 
the principle of the rural belt for fifty 
years, though the spontaneous trend 
of suburban development has gone so 
strongly against it that at times a few 
planners have been tempted to accept 
the radically different ideal of urban 
diffusion. Universal Suburbia was in 
fact enthusiastically idealized by H. 
G. Wells in his Anticipations (1901) ; he 
glowed with prophetic pleasure at the 
vision of the breaking up of the squalid 
and crowded cities into a “varied 
region far less monotonous than our 
present English world, still in its 
thinner regions at any rate wooded, 
breaking continually into parks and 
gardens, and with everywhere a 
scattering of houses.” That might be 
a picture today of London’s County of 
Surrey or New York’s County of 
Westchester; and it would be foolish 
to ignore that it is a picture with 
powerful attractions for many people. 
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It gives those who can afford it and 
have the means of private transport 
the residential surroundings they 
most desire—which is of course why it 
has come into being in some places. 
But considerations present to Howard, 
yet till recently not widely ap- 
preciated, make its generalization 
socially undesirable. 

Curiously, and ina sense ironically, 
the revulsion of feeling against diffu- 
sion, or the progressively thinning 
outward flow of suburban residences, 
comes from the very social groups 
who pioneered it. Countryside pre- 
servationism, a movement of great 
political importance to planning, 
derives its passion mostly from those 
who live in and love the country. 
“Each man kills the things he loves” 
might have been its motto. It seeks to 
kindle the townsman’s love of the 
country, and implores him to refrain 
from living in it. In these extreme 
terms, of course, the prayer is both 
morally indefensible and practically 
futile. Preservation is not the right 
key-word. What we are feeling our 
way towards is the conscious land- 
scaping of the whole urban and rural 
scene, a continuous moulding and re- 
moulding in which factory and farm 
productivity, home life, society, cul- 
ture, and external beauty are equally 
considered. We have no reason to 


doubt that that is what our friends of 


the CPRE really mean. 
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The immediate threat to the open 
land near towns is so acute that Mr 
Sandys is right to give special atten- 
tion to it. But it is certain he cannot 
intend to encourage the townsman, in 
his car or train or bus, simply to leap 
over five or ten miles of green belt and 
resume his residential diffusion in the 
country beyond. Logically and prac- 
tically the “green belt’ is all the 
countryside around and between the 
places specifically designated for 
towns and villages. These places, the 
towns and villages, must be numerous 
enough and of sufficient extent to 
accept the overspill of industry and 
workers from congested cities and the 
many families who want open sur- 
roundings for their homes and will be, 
rightly in the national interest, de- 
barred from having them in the green 
belt. 

The green belt policy therefore 
intensifies the urgency of the dispersal 
policy, which at present is not getting 
under way fast enough to do its 
double job of permitting socially 
satisfactory redevelopment inside the 
old cities and the prevention of build- 
ing in the immediate environs of the 
cities. 

More new towns and a much more 
aggressive push for the operation 
of the Town Development Act will be 
needed if the preservation of the 
green belt in the wider sense is to be 
successfully achieved. 


City of Peace and Space 


“She saw London of the future. . . A city of peace, of restful spaces, of leisured 
men and women; a city of fine streets and pleasant houses, where each could 
live his own life, learning freedom, individuality; a city of noble schools; of 
workshops that should be worthy of labour, filled with light and air; smoke and 
filth driven from the land; science no longer bound to commercialism, having 
discovered cleaner forces; a city of gay playgrounds where children should 
learn laughter; of leafy walks where the creatures of the wood and field should 
be as welcome guests helping to teach sympathy and kindliness; a city of music, 
of colour, of gladness.”—JEROME K. JEROME: All Roads Lead to Calvary (19—). 
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HOUSING SUBSIDIES AND DENSITY 


IN CITY DEVELOPMENT 


Changes in the rate of interest on housing loans alter the capitalized 
values of subsidies. The following notes bring up to date and supple- 
ment the figures in F. F. Osborn’s article, ‘How Subsidies Distort 
Housing Development’, in Lloyds Bank Review, April 1955,' 
and further discuss the comparative costs of high-density and low- 


density rehousing in congested cities. 


HE FIRST of the two tables on 
Tt adjoining page sets out the 
present subsidies, payable for 
sixty years, on representative types 
of dwellings, together with those 
payable formerly under the Hous- 
ing Acts of 1946-9 and 1952. The 
second table gives the capitalized 
values of the same subsidies at the 
varying rates of interest on housing 
loans that have applied since 1946. 
The figures are for the combined 
subsidies payable by the Exchequer 
and the local authorities. In general 
the Exchequer contributes three- 
quarters of the subsidy and the local 
authority one-quarter. The excep- 


tions are: that of the annual subsidy of 


£15 15s. a flat for lifts the Exchequer 
contributes two-thirds and the local 
authority one-third; and that of the 
“agricultural” subsidy the Exchequer 
contributes about six-sevenths and 
the local authority and county coun- 
cil about one-fourteenth each. 


Capitalized Values of Subsidies 


The “‘capitalized value” is the sum 
for which an annuity for sixty years 
equivalent to the annual subsidy 
could be purchased at the outset at 
the then rate of interest. The various 
capitalized values in the table there- 
fore correctly represent the unre- 
munerative public expenditure (the 


?Reprint obtainable from the Editor, 
T&CP, on request. 


by THE EDITOR 


actual loss of capital, not covered by 
rents) on each type of dwelling at the 
time of building. The capitalized 
value is of course much less than the 
sum of the public subsidy payments 
over the sixty years. Thus on the 
largest subsidy tabled (which is not 
the largest possible under the scales) 
the total annual sums paid out would 
be sixty times £108 7s., or £6,501; 
and on the smallest it would be sixty 
times £29 8s., or £1,764: a difference 
of £4,737. These sums would in fact 
be paid out by the public over the 
sixty years. The present capitalized 
values of these two subsidies are, how- 
ever, respectively (as in the table) 
£2,236 and £607; and the difference, 
£1,629, more fairly represents the 
difference in the national capital loss 
on the two types of dwellings. 

For the convenience of readers in 
working out the past and present 
values of other subsidies in the scales 
here are the numbers of years’ pur- 
chase by which the annual subsidies 
should be multiplied: 

At 3} per cent 26-94975689 


33 23°73791594 
4 22°62348997 
44 21°59277911 
44 20-63802204 


How the Scales are Loaded 

As the second table shows, the 
recent increases (7 July and 12 August 
1955) of the rate of interest from 4 to 
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ANNUAL SuBsIDY 


(Combined Annual Contributions, Exchequer and Local Authority) 





| Housing Acts 


| Housing Act 1952 
1946-9 ice 





| Originally From April 1955 
sree aid (seams ee —- ——-——-—__--- + 
Fame: x. 8. a. fs. a: 
General Standard 22 0 Oo | 35 12 O 29 8 Oo 
Special (Agricultural) 28 10 oO 40 14 O 36 1 O 
House (Expensive Site) 
£3,001-£4,000 an acre 23. 12 ©O 38 12 oO 32 4 0 
£7,001-£8,000 ,, ,, 30 0 O 50 12 0 43 8 o 
£11,001-£12,000 ,,_ ,, 36 8 o 62 12 oO 54 12 O 
Flat (Expensive Site without | 
Lift) 
£1,501-£4,000 an acre 38 0 oO | 70 8 o 61 4 0 
Rene nae aa oe 200 : Oo oO 66 4 oO 
10,001—£12,000 ,, ,, 47: Oo © | 24.0 7 O° 0 
£28,001-£30,000 ,,_ ,, 65 0 oO 104 12 O g2 12 0 
Flat (Expensive Site with Lift) 
£1,501-£4,000 an acre 48 10 0 | 86 3 =O 76 19 0 
£6,001-£8,000 52 10 O gi 15 0 81 19 Oo 
£10,001 £12,000 ,, 57 10 O | 96 19 0 86 15 oO 
£28,001-£30,000 ,, ,, 75 10 O 120 7 O 108 7 oO 























| Ph a | _ 1952 Act | As from April 1955 
| Sales at | Capital Value at | Capital Value at 
pe Ne a 
34% | 44% | 4% | 33% | 4% | 44% | 44% 
+} rr cijr—_— 
ewes rieAaAraArsey 
General Standard 593 769 805 845 665 | 635 607 
Special (Agricultural 768 | 879 g2i 966 816 778 744 
| | 
House (Expensive Site | | 
£3,001-£4,000 an acre | 636 | 833 873 916 728 695 | 665 
£7,001-£8,000 ,, ,, | 808 =| 1,093 | 1,145 | 1,201 982 | 937 | 896 
£11,001-£12,000 ,, ,, | 981 1,352 | 1,416 | 1,486 | 1,235 | 1,179 | 1,127 
Flat (Expensive Site with- | | | 
out Lift) | | | 
£1,501-£4,000 an acre | 1,024 1,520 | 1,593 | 1,671 | 1,384 | 1,321 | 1,263 
£6,001-£8,000 ,, ,, 1,132 | 1,641 | 1,719 | 1,804 | 1,498 | 1,429 | 1,366 
£10,001-£12,000 ,, 1,267 | 1,753 | 1,837 | 1,928 | 1,606 | 1,533 | 1,465 
£28,001-£30,000 ,, ,, 1,752 | 2,259 2,366 | 2,483 | 2,095 | 1,999 | 1,911 
Flat (Expensive Site with | | 
Lift) | | 
£1,501-£4,000 an acre | 1,307 | 1,860 | 1,949 | 2,045 | 1,741 | 1,662 | 1,588 
£6,001-£8,000 ,, ,, 1,415 | 1,981 | 2,076 | 2,178 | 1,854 | 1,770 | 1,691 
£10,001-£12,000 ,,  ,, 1,550 | 2,093 | 2,193 | 2,301 | 1,963 | 1,873 | 1,790 
£28,001-£30,000 ,,_,, | 2035 | 2,599] 2,723 2,857 | 2,451 | 2,340! 2,236 
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44 per cent have reduced the capital- 
ized value of the combined ‘“‘general 
standard” subsidy (which applies to 
normal houses in towns) from £665 
to £607. That of the subsidy on a flat 
with lift on land at £10,000—12,000 an 
acre is reduced from £1,963 to 
£1,790. The flat subsidy however is 
still nearly three times the house 
subsidy ; its excess cost is £1,183. 
Many people assume that the “ex- 
pensive site’ is the reason for this 
extra subsidy. But in fact the site cost 
of a flat on £10,000-12,000 land at 
fifty to sixty an acre is the same as that 
ofa house on £3,000 land at fifteen an 


acre. It is true that a small fraction of 


the flat subsidy is meant to cover the 
running cost of lifts. But when this is 
allowed for, there remains a ‘“‘differen- 
tial” in favour of the flat of £1,000 to 
£1,100; and the occasion for this is 
simply that flats cost roughly that 
amount more to build. It comes to 
this: that the subsidy scale enables a 


409 
flat costing to build £2,500 to be let at 
much the same weekly rent as a house 
costing £1,400. (Flats cost more to 
maintain, and this may either in- 
crease the rent or allow a somewhat 
smaller sum for building cost; but 
this is a marginal point in this connec- 
tion. ) 


The Baited Trap 


It is obvious that this enormous 
difference in subsidies, and the equali- 
zation of rents between more costly 
and less costly types of dwellings, 
coupled with the increasing cost and 
time-loss of suburban journeys in 
cities, is heavily loading the choice of 
occupiers as between flats and garden- 
houses. Till recently, nearly all hous- 
ing reformers and persons concerned 
for human welfare concurred with the 
majority of well-off home-seekers in 
favouring the family house, with 
access to private garden space from 
the ground floor, and discouraging 


Post-war housing in London: two-storey terrace houses in the Somerford Grove, Estate, 

Hackney, designed by Frederick Gibberd in association with the borough engineer and 

surveyor of Hackney. This four-acre estate of mixed dwellings was started in 1947 and includes 

three-storey blocks of bed-sittingroom, one- and two-bedroom flats, two-storey flats, houses, 
and old people’s bungalows. The density is 100 persons per acre. 





Hackney Borough Council 
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Post-war housing in London: Beaconsfield Close, Greenwich. Three-storey blocks of flats 
have been arranged around a 700-year-old oak tree and ornamental lake on the site of three 
bomb-damaged houses. Density is sixty-eight persons per acre. 


the flat. If that was a bias or a preju- 
dice, it coincided with the known bias 
or prejudice of the less well-off—the 
beneficiaries or victims of public 
housing policy—as ascertained in 
many surveys. But for the present 
argument it is not necessary to defend 
the garden-house as the ideal. All that 
it is necessary to defend is the maxi- 
mum freedom of choice. The subsidies 
warp the choice of tenants by offering 
them 22s. a week extra, out of public 
funds, to live in a flat. And the choice 
of local housing authorities is warped 
by the fact that nearly three-quarters 
of this extra subsidy is a free gift from 
the Exchequer. 

Considering the baited trap in 
which the city dweller is caught, it is 
not surprising that he accepts, or 
tolerates, flat life. Even as things are, 
a very large proportion of city people 
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Pitas ede bat 
Greenwich Borough Council 


have said that they would gladly 
move to a new town if they could have 
there a job and a house with a garden. 
Who can doubt that vastly many 
more would wish to do so if the net 
rents of flats went up by another 22s. 
a week ? 





The Mystical “Must” 


Nevertheless there are practical 
men, including city councillors and 
responsible civil servants, who, while 
admitting the general preference for 
houses, brush aside financial con- 
siderations and say: “‘Of course, in 
big cities you must have flats.’” What 
is the source of this “‘must”’ ? Is it based 
on a mere hunch, or on a mystical 
conception of what is right and proper 
in a great city deep in the practical 
subconscious (like Plato’s ‘‘city laid 
up in heaven’’), or on what Lewis 
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Mumford called “automatic think- 
ing’? Or is it based on a considered 
view that the cost of reducing density 
in reconstruction, added to that of the 
provision outside the cities for the 
business and people thereby dis- 
placed, would exceed the excess cost 
of mass rehousing in flats ? That would 
not be a sound reason for heavy State 
subventions to cities in trouble 
through their own excessive size and 
concentration, though it might justify 
the cities themselves in subsidizing 
flats. But is it true? 


Saving £9 Million on 
10,000 Dwellings 


An exact calculation of the public 
costs of the two alternatives—relative- 
ly high-density central rehousing and 
relatively low-density housing 
coupled with a substantial measure of 
industrial and population dispersal— 
is difficult. Rough overall estimates, 
however, show that the dispersal 
system, which promises immense 
economic and social benefits, would 
also be very much less costly. 

Take the cases of two cities in which 
the average cost of sites for rehousing 
is £7,000-8,000 an acre and £10,000— 
12,000 an acre. Assume that in each 
city slum clearance and reconstruc- 
tion involves the rehousing of 10,000 
families, and that if they are all re- 
housed inside the city they would 
have to be in lift flats at an average of 
forty an acre. 

On land at £7,000-8,000 an acre 
the subsidy cost of 10,000 flats would 
be £16,910,000. If, instead of housing 
all these families in flats, 5,000 were 
housed on the same land at an average 
of twenty an acre—mostly houses 
with small gardens and just a few low 
flats—and the other 5,000 families in 
a new town or expanded country 
town, the total subsidy cost would be 
£7,515,000. More than half the cap- 
ital and annual loss would be saved. 

If the land cost were £10,000- 
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12,000 an acre, the 10,000 flats would 
cost in subsidies £17,900,000, while 
5,000 houses inside and 5,000 outside 
would cost £8,670,000. More than 
half the loss would be saved. 

If in the latter case the flat density 
were sixty an acre, the dispersal 
would, of course, be greater, but the 
saving would still be over £9 millions. 


Land Used and Food Produced 


The same land area within the city 
would be used in either case. The 
additional land required in some 
small town for 5,000 families at fifteen 
an acre would be 333 acres, on which 
the lost farm produce, if it were 
medium quality land, may have been 
£15,000 a year. Per contra, the value 
of garden produce from 10,000 
houses, at the moderate estimate of 
2s. a week, would come to £52,000 a 
year. Even at 1s. a week it would be 
£26,000 a year. 


Consequential Costs of Dispersal 


It is true that there would be some 
offsetting losses, or unremunerative 
public costs, in providing services for 
the 5,000 dispersed families in new 
towns or expanded country towns, 
and in compensation for the city fac- 
tories in which some of their bread- 
winners formerly worked. But it seems 
inconceivable that these costs could 
amount, for 5,000 families, to any- 
thing like the £9 millions saved in 
housing subsidies. 

The twelve new towns in England 
and Wales, which had housed about 
38,000 families by March 1954, were 
then showing a total loss of £234,000 
a year: equivalent to £33,000 a year 
for 5,000 families. This loss diminishes 
year by year, and some towns have 
since shown a profit. But if it is 
capitalized at ten years’ “‘purchase’’, 
it means a loss of say £330,000. 


Costs Covered by New Town Rates 
Most of the local and county ser- 
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vices provided for the new towns are 
in fact covered by rates paid by the 
dispersed families and their fellow- 
townsmen, and do not therefore come 
into this balance sheet. In Hertford- 
shire, where there are four new towns, 
their net revenue cost to the county 
was in 1950-1, £7,800. But in 1953-4 
this had changed to a net surplus, 
after crediting rates received from the 
four towns, of £22,700; and over the 
four years there was a net credit of 
£13,500. (It is interesting that on the 
LCC out-county estates in Herts. 
there was, on the same basis, a deficit 
to the county of £172,700.) 

In the same county, however, a 
heavy expenditure on county roads 
and certain other county services is 
anticipated as a consequence of new 
town developments. This must be 
allowed for. As a very rough guess, let 
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us put it at £50 a house; or for our 
unit of 5,000 families, £250,000. 
(Some of it will of course be met by 
local rates.) 

It does not seem likely that these 
classes of consequential costs would 
amount to much more in dispersals to 
country towns under the Town De- 
velopment Act than to new towns. 


Cost of Closing Factories 


A consequential item of more 
weight may be the cost of acquiring 
the factories or other workplaces in 
which some of the employed members 
of the 5,000 families formerly worked 
—to prevent their re-occupation, 
Making another rough guess, let us 
assume that 2,500 workers were using 
500,000 feet of factory space, some ofit 
obsolescent, and thatit costs £1 million 
to acquire and close these factories. 


Post-war housing in London: Portobello Estate, Lambeth. This mixed development estate 
was completed in 1952. There are 317 dwellings on a sixteen and a half acre site. Density is 
seventy persons per acre. 





Lambeth Borough Council 
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Fox Photos 


Post-war housing in London: Knight’s Hill Estate, Lambeth. This is a seven-acre scheme 
of 168 dwellings in four-storey flats and two-storey houses. Density is seventy persons per acre. 


The Balance of Saving 


Putting these ‘‘consequential’”’ 
costs of dispersal together, we reach a 
total, for 10,000 families rehoused, of 
which 5,000 are dispersed, of just over 
£2 millions. Add, if you like, 25 per 
cent for mistakes and items over- 
looked, and throw in £200 an acre to 
agriculture for improvements and 
reclamation to make up for the 333 
acres of farmland built upon, and you 
still have a total public saving of £7 
millions. 

And you have provided incom- 
parably superior living, working, and 
social conditions for 5,000 families 
outside the city, and greatly improved 
home and other amenities for the 
5,000 families that remain inside it. 


Consequential Costs of High 
Density 

No account has been taken in this 
balance sheet of the relative ‘‘conse- 


quential” costs inside the big cities of 
the two policies. The social capital 
they possess is no more immortal, no 
more immune from the necessity 
of replacement and modernization, 
than their slum housing. A smaller 
population means a smaller capital 
expenditure on all kinds of renewals, 
including schools, water and drainage 
services, and transport. Modern hous- 
ing, of whatever form, by reason of the 
fixed baths, extra water taps, and 
proper sanitary conveniences, always 
increases the load on piped supplies 
and outward drainage, and high den- 
sity would in many cities necessitate 
a more costly augmentation of these 
services than low density. The calls 
for State grants for road improve- 
ments, tunnels, car parks, and open 
spaces in the big cities are insistent. It 
is certain that their necessity would be 
lessened if populations and density 
were toan appropriate extent reduced. 
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No Pro-flat or Anti-flat Bias 


The practical policy to which these 
arguments and calculations point is 
this. The differential subsidies in 
favour of flats ought to be abandoned. 
This is not to say that no flats should 
be built by public authorities. There 
are many people who prefer flats, and 
many more who on balance would 
rather have a flat near work and the 
special amenities ofa big city than live 
and work in a small town or travel 
long distances to suburbs. A_ bias 
against flats for those who want them 
would be as ridiculous as a gift of 
£1,200 to those who do or a bribe of 
£1,200 to those who don’t. The sub- 
sidy for a house or a flat should be the 
same, so long as there has to be a 
subsidy at all. The social and personal 
advantages, and the lettability of the 
dwellings at the economic rents less 
subsidies, could then be considered for 
each city situation on its merits. 


Practical Policy for Costly Sites 


The extra subsidies for houses on 
expensive sites (shown in the tables 
and applied in some of the above 
calculations) should apply also to 
flats, without discrimination between 
the two types, but with a proportion- 
ate reduction where it is considered 
necessary or economical to build 
either type at a density in excess of 
twenty an acre. There are economic 
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arguments against differential subsi- 
dies from the State for expensive sites, 
as Lord Salter showed in the recent 
Lords Debate (29 June), but under 
present conditions they seem un- 
avoidable. 


An Incentive to Sanity 


This policy would save many mil- 
lions both to the Exchequer and to 
the local authorities. It would certain- 
ly accentuate the necessity of speed- 
ing up dispersal, but it would provide 
both the Government and the authori- 
ties with not only a greater incentive 
to work the Town Development Act 
and the New Towns Act with the ut- 
most energy, but considerably greater 
resources out of which to do so. 

In the choices of this hard world, it 
is seldom that the cheaper is to the 
instructed judgement the better, and 
not invariable that the better is the 
more popular. Here is a choice in 
making which all the considerations, 
economic, social, and personal, point 
in the same direction. The preferen- 
tial subsidy for flats is an artificial 
obstruction to the exercise of this 
commonsense choice. If it were re- 
moved the practical difficulties of 
good rehousing accompanied by dis- 
persal would be more resolutely 
tackled; and with a small part of the 
money saved they could be over- 
come. 





No Hope in the City 


“The great farmers, graziers, rich butchers, lawyers, merchants, gentlemen, 
lords, and I cannot say who more, men that have no name because they are 
doers of all things where gain is to be had . . . they take our houses over our 
heads, buy our lands out of our hands, raise our rents, levy great (yea unreason- 
able) fines, they enclose our commons . . . and to go to the cities we have no 
hope, for we hear that these insatiable beasts have there all in their hands.””— 
ROBERT CROWLEY (Protestant Vicar) : Select Works (1550). 

| The peasant’s speech in a dialogue with a lord. The lord makes a spirited reply, to 
the effect that because the peasants want everything communal, the lords are forced to 
go to the other extreme. Crowley is a middle-of-the-road man. | 
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THE CHARACTER OF CITIES: III 
CARDIFF’S ASSETS AND NEEDS 


This city has a well-earned reputation for its many amenities. The 
development plan proposes a new by-pass and inner ring road to 
relieve traffic congestion. More open spaces will be provided and the 
central area and dock district will be redeveloped. 


ARDIFF Is widely known for its 
_ civic centre in Cathays Park, 

an unusually fine series of 
public buildings. That park, with its 
fine tree-lined avenues, was laid out 
long before the days of statutory 
planning, and its acquisition was 
negotiated between the landowner, 
Lord Bute, and the corporation over 
fifty years ago. Subsequent events 


by T. ALWYN LLOYD 


have shown that there are some things 
in Cathays Park which needed modi- 
fying, particularly in regard to traffic 
circulation and a better integration 
of the civic centre with the main 
thoroughfares. 

In many other parts of the city, 
problems similar to those in most 
large industrial towns have arisen. 
Fortunately, owing to its compara- 


Aerial photograph of the castle and centre of the city of Cardiff. 





Fox Photos 
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A street scene in Bute Town, the dock area 
of Cardiff. This is to be redeveloped. 


tively late development, Cardiff has 
little in the way of slums, in the full 
sense, but there is plenty of over- 
crowding and bad planning. Apart 
from Cathays Park, the one feature 
that distinguishes Cardiff from nearly 
all the cities of Britain is the unusual 
amount of central open space. Until 
quite recently this was private pro- 


perty, forming the Castle estate (of 


which Cathays Park originally was a 


part). In this respect the planners of 


today have much more favourable 
background conditions on which to 
work than occur elsewhere. One 
crucial problem is the relief of east- 
west traffic congestion on the main 
London to South Wales trunk road 
running through the heart of Cardiff. 
Various by-passes and relief roads 
have been planned and some are 
partially in operation. 


Development Plan Proposals 

The development plan prepared by 
the city engineer and planning officer, 
Mr E. C. Roberts, presents a number 
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of far-sighted and useful proposals 
for the improvement of the city. Its 
written analysis and survey contain a 
mass of relevant data. 

The present city consists of 15,085 
acres, and nowhere within the boun- 
daries does this land exceed 250 feet 
in height. In the immediate surround- 
ings, however, hills rise to 850 to 


1,000 feet; the original location of 


Cardiff has proved to be well chosen, 
in that there was ample space on the 
level sea plain for its later extensions, 
while still preserving around it the 
ranges of hills, valleys, and extensive 
woodlands, additional to the advan- 
tages of the sea-board. This not only 
afforded facilities for the docks, but 
for such coastal suburbs as Penarth 
and those lying between there and 
Barry. The coastal margin to the city 
is approximately one mile wide, at a 
height of 18 feet to 25 feet OD. The 
old embankment along the Channel, 
enclosing the Wentloog levels be- 
tween Cardiff and Newport, is said to 
go back to Roman times, but was con- 
structed substantially in its present 
form during the Middle Ages. 


The map showing the growth of 


Cardiff is very significant. It was in 
the Victorian age that this growth 
became phenomenal. ‘The first char- 
ter dates from 1100, and in 1290 it is 
estimated that there was a population 
of 1,500 to 2,000. This was much the 
same in 1800, but a few years later, 
following the construction of the Bute 
Docks, Cardiff began to expand. In 
1881 the population was 82,760, ten 
years later 128,915, and by 1951 
243,627. The estimate in the develop- 
ment plan for 1971 is 260,000, 
Turning to the housing position, 
thousands of new dwellings have been 
built since 1945, and there is a de- 
mand for a further 5,000 to be built in 
the ensuing five-year period. In the 
survey carried out of old and dilapi- 
dated dwellings, it was found that 
only 311 date from earlier than 1849; 
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in the following thirty years some 
g,250 were built. Of these, only 410 
are declared to be unfit for habitation, 
but 4,100 are obsolescent. 


£3 m. Scheme for Bute Town 


The principal redevelopment 
scheme outlined is that for part of 
Bute Town (the docks district), at a 
total estimated cost by 1972 of nearly 
£3,000,000. This is a decayed district, 
the houses in which when built were 
of a superior kind for the then sea- 
faring and mercantile families in Car- 
diff. ‘They have come down in the 
world considerably and are now let off 
into separate apartments for families, 
often without any proper sanitary and 
other conveniences. When not so 
sub-divided, these houses are lodging 
quarters for sailors, and a good pro- 
portion of the inhabitants of Bute 
Town are coloured people, with 
associated problems arising from such 
tenancies. 

Another zone for comprehensive 
development is in the central part of 
Cardiff, again comprising streets of 
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small dwellings and similar proper- 
ties, which should be re-planned for 
better communications and layout to 
accommodate offices, warehouses, 
and business premises, for which the 
need is increasing. 

Many projects for improving roads 
are included in the plan, but there is 
little doubt that the most important is 
the completion of the outer ring road 
to be known as Eastern Avenue. The 
first portion of this, Western Avenue, 
was constructed nearly twenty years 
ago from Cowbridge Road to North 
Road, and though only a partial 
relief of through traffic, it has become 
a most valuable route. The comple- 
tion of this orbital road, which entails 
the construction of a considerable 
length of new road, some of it to be 
tunnelled or on embankments, will 
give a direct link between North Road 
and Newport Road, east of St Mel- 
lons, and constitute a complete by- 
pass of Cardiff on the main east-west 
A4o route. 

The other crucial issue in the plan 
is the formation of an inner ring road 


Cardiff’s famous City Hall. 





Picture Post Library 
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to relieve the very heavy traffic now 
passing along Queen, Duke, and 
Castle Streets. One project to that 
end, which would have entailed a 
length of new road through the public 
open space of the Castle grounds, met 
with considerable opposition, and, in 
the writer’s opinion, the city council 
wisely abandoned it. The modified 
route is through Kingsway, across 
Cathays Park to Park Lane, over 
Queen Street to Churchill Way, then 
by Bute Terrace, Custom House 
Street, and St Mary Street to West- 
gate and Castle Streets. Provision for 
this route, which will necessarily be a 
costly one, because the properties con- 
cerned are in the centre of the city, is 
included within the scope of the 
development plan. 


Parks and Playing Fields 


As regards public open space and 
playing fields, although as already 
stated Cardiff has an unusual acreage 
of parkland near the centre, there are 
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some wards in the city which have a 
grave shortage of open space, and the 
plan provides for some rectification 
in that respect. It is, however, stated 
that the problem of securing more 
open space for the sub-standard 
neighbourhoods of Plas Newydd, 
Adamsdown, Splott, and Roath can- 
not be solved within the twenty year 
period. The plan provides for a total 


of 1,734 acres of public open space, of 


which 764 are considered suitable for 
playing fields, additional to 182 acres 
of private playfields. 


This summary will not permit of 
a fuller description of the Cardiff 


development plan. From what has 
been said, it will be gathered that it is 
one which, if carried out in the right 
stages and in the manner indicated in 
the plan, should have far-reaching 
results on the future of a city which 
already enjoys a well-earned reputa- 
tion for its many amenities, and for the 
limited extent of its unwholesome 
living quarters. 


TCPA Green Belts Committee 


In response to a request by Mr 
Duncan Sandys at its annual general 
meeting the Town and Country 
Planning Association has set up a 
Green Belts Committee which will in 
due course make recommendations to 
the Minister. The Committee is now 
considering the following points: pur- 
pose of a green belt; ideal size of a 
green belt in relation to a town of 
given size and the special problems of 
towns comprised in conurbations; 
types of development allowed in a 
green belt and the alternative siting of 
development which is not permitted ; 
and the financial implications and 
legal means of implementing a 
national green belt policy. 

The chairman of the Green Belts 
Committee is Mr F. J. Osborn, and 


Mr A. E. Telling is secretary. 

Other members of the Committee 
are Sir Harold Bellman (chairman, 
Abbey National Building Society) ; 
Mr B. J. Collins (Middlesex county 
planning officer); Sir Walter Gur- 
ner and Mr R. H. Whitehorn 
(representing the Council for the 
Preservation of Rural England); Mr 


J. G. Jefferson (West Sussex county 


planning officer); Mr J. W. Laing 
(chairman, John Laing & Co. Ltd); 
Mr P. W. Macfarlane (planning con- 
sultant); Mr R. Nicholas (Manches- 
ter city engineer and surveyor); Sir 
George Pepler (planning consultant 
and past president, ‘Town Planning 
Institute); Mr Peter Stock; and Mr 
T. F. Thomson (Hampshire county 
planning officer). 
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SALT AND SUBSIDENCE 


Special problems are raised for planning and development in the 


areas where brine pumping is an important industry. This article 
explains the occurrence of subsidence in Cheshire and the arrange- 


ments for compensation. 


United Kingdom’s total pro- 

duction of salt and brine comes 
from the Cheshire saltfield. The sole 
surviving rock-salt mine in this coun- 
try is at Winsford, producing nearly 
40,000 tons a year; the remainder of 
Cheshire’s output, equivalent to over 
33 million tons of salt per annum, is 
raised in the form of brine through 
boreholes. Much of the brine goes 
direct to the chemical industry, which 
is the staple industry of mid-Cheshire ; 
the rest is evaporated at numerous 


F tinted“ per cent of the 


by s. H. BROWN 


salt works, the white salt being used 
for domestic, industrial, and agri- 
cultural purposes both at home and 
abroad, and also in the fish trade. 
Despite the high rate of extraction it 
is estimated that the salt beds are 
sufficient to last a thousand years. 
Surface subsidence is the main 
problem connected with the exploi- 
tation of the saltfield and because of 
the unknown ramifications of the 
underground brine streams it presents 
special difficulties to the planning 
authority. When someone wants to 


Photograph showing sinking and tilting of lintels and cracks above the lintels in part of a 
terrace of houses constructed without structural precautions. 






William Whitaker, Macclesfield 
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build near an explosives depot the 
planning authority can at least warn 
him of the risk and indicate where else 
he can safely build. Land in a brine 
subsidence area is like the proverbial 
floating value: you never know where 
it is going to settle. And when the area 
is large the sum of the estimated prob- 
abilities of settlement greatly exceeds 
the actual possibilities.t Happily the 
planning authority have an ally in 
the Cheshire Brine Subsidence Com- 
pensation Board. 


Legislation on Subsidence 
Compensation 


Although the Cheshire Brine Sub- 
sidence Compensation Act was only 
passed in 1952, it is a direct descend- 
ant of the Brine Pumping (Compensa- 
tion for Subsidence) Act, 1891, and 
may be described as a modernized 


1 With acknowledgements to the Uthwatt 
Report. 
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William Whitaker, Macclesfield 

A type of structural precaution to prevent subsidence. This is not necessarily in accordance 

with the Compensation Board’s standards as the house was not in the compensation area in 
1927 when it was built. 


version of that Act, applying to the 
Cheshire saltfield only. The old 
Northwich Salt Compensation Board 
had been operating under the 1891 
Act in a small part of the area since 
1896. (The 1891 Act has not been 
repealed and orders may still be made 
under it for setting up compensation 
districts on the Northwich model in 
any area in England and Wales). 
The compensation board consists 
of fifteen members, one-third of whom 
are appointed by the county council, 
one-third by the brine pumpers, and 
one-third by the county district 
councils in the area. Its duties are to 
maintain a compensation fund by a 
levy on the brine pumpers of so much 
per thousand gallons of brine raised, 
and to pay compensation for damage 
to land or buildings which have sub- 
sided as a result of brine pumping. 
Virtually all privately owned land 
and buildings are eligible for com- 
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pensation, together with the housing 
estates of local authorities. 


Policy of the Compensation Board 


The policy of the Northwich Salt 
Compensation Board, taken over by 
the new board, was conservative, 
primarily, no doubt, in the interests 
of the brine pumpers, the prosperity 
of whose industry was generally 
recognized to be of major importance 
to the local authorities, and who were 
bearing the whole burden of com- 
pensation without any subvention 
from national or local funds. In the 
early years the burden was heavy, for 
the buildings already existing were 
not designed to withstand the stresses 
of subsidence, and once they sub- 
sided compensation often became 
payable on the basis of total loss. It 
was not long before the board deter- 
mined that they would not be a mere 
benevolent institution for the relief 
of improvident persons who built as 
they pleased where they pleased. 
They commuted their liability for 
land in the worst subsiding areas by 
a once-for-all payment. It may be 
claimed that this policy was inimical 
to planning as it perpetuated derelict 
sites, good for nothing but the most 
ephemeral sort of development until 
all risk of settlement has passed. 
Happily it was not pushed too far, 
and the 1952 Act did not re-enact the 
provision of the 1891 Act on which it 
was based. 

Of far more significance was the 
board’s policy with regard to new 
buildings. They drew up a table of 
strengths and other requirements and 
let it be known to all persons intend- 
ing to build that if these quite simple 
precautions were not adopted where 
required by the board no claim for 
compensation for damage by sub- 
sidence would be entertained. The 
first principle laid down was that 
buildings must be capable of being 
lifted or lowered as a whole. Another 
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important requirement was that 
sufficient space must be left under the 
floors for the application of lifting 
jacks. 


Relation to Planning 


It is generally agreed that this 
policy met with great success and has 
achieved, without specific planning 
powers, one of the main objects of 
planning—the conservation and im- 
provement of land values generally. 
In particular the low-lying shopping 
centre of Northwich would long ago 
have sunk below flood level in the 
River Weaver, had it not been pos- 
sible to raise the street several feet and 
jack up the buildings to the same level. 

Means had to be found in the 1952 
Act of fitting the compensation board 
into their place in the edifice of plan- 
ning control, which did not exist in 
1891. The main object was to avoid 
duplication, while at the same time 
ensuring that applicants for planning 
permission receive adequate notice of 
the board’s requirements. Duplica- 
tion is avoided by the familiar device 
of consultation in reference to applica- 
tions affecting any land within cer- 
tain areas shown on maps which the 
board supply to the planning auth- 
ority. Such ‘‘yellow” areas are those 
which the board consider to be sub- 
siding or liable to subside. The plan- 
ning authority have a free hand to do 
what they think fit after consulting 
the board, and if they do nothing else 
they must at least enclose with the 
notice of planning decision a copy of 
the board’s booklet containing ex- 
tracts from the 1952 Act, procedural 
regulations, forms, and recommended 
structural precautions. 


Methods of Procedure 


One can envisage three possible 
courses for the planning authority: 
(a) Refusal of planning permission 
on thegroundofliability tosubsidence. 
(b) Grant of permission subject to 
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planning conditions as to structural 
precautions. 

(c) Grant of permission without 
any such conditions, but accompan- 
ied by the board’s booklet. The 
first would probably be confined 
to land where active subsidence is of 
such extent as to cause flooding, ex- 
cept in cases where the development 
proposed is of a particularly expen- 
sive or elaborate kind and ought to 
be guided to an alternative site. The 
choice between the second and third 
courses would depend on whether it 
was felt that the warning to take 
structural precautions conveyed by 
the board’s booklet needed to be re- 
inforced by statutory conditions. This 
may be so in areas, such as the centre 
of Northwich, where a general lifting 
of buildings is likely to take place; or 
it might be so in a case where the good 
intentions or the common sense of the 
builder were under suspicion. The 
aims of the planning authority and 
the board are identical in such cases: 
buildings must be made to last. 

From the point of view of the plan- 
ning authority and the general public 
an ideal state of affairs would be 
reached if claims on the compensa- 
tion fund became so reduced in vol- 
ume as the result of structural pre- 
cautions that the board could afford 
to make contributions towards the 
extra cost which such precautions en- 
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tail for builders. This cannot happen 
all at once because the board are now 
facing claims from the large area 
recently brought into the compensa- 
tion district, where structural pre- 
cautions, though not unknown, have 
not been encouraged to the same ex- 
tent as in the Northwich district. 

Perhaps the most promising feature 
of all is the fact that about 82 per cent 
of the brine pumping in Cheshire is 
now done by the ‘“‘controlled”’ sys- 
tem, which has been developed 
steadily during the past twenty-seven 
years. This method avoids tapping the 
underground brine streams and there- 
fore cannot cause subsidence outside 
a limited area belonging to the opera- 
tors and surrounding their boreholes. 
It may not be possible to apply it to all 
pumpers, but if any new pumpers 
appear in the field they may be pre- 
vailed upon to adopt it wherever 
possible. There is every inducement 
for them to do so because the com- 
pensation board’s levy on_ brine 
raised by the controlled system is only 
one-third of the normal rate. 

The Cheshire Brine Subsidence 
Compensation Fund is a unique ex- 
periment in co-operation between a 
great industry and the local authori- 
ties andhas succeeded to a remarkable 
degree in achieving its object—the 
prosperity of those who live and work 
in the area. 








Building was the Enemy 


“That indeed was my most striking perception in the growth of Bromstead. 
The Ravensbrook had been important to my imaginative life; that way had 
always been my first choice in all my walks with my mother, and its rapid 
swamping by the new urban growth made it indicative of all the other things 
that had happened just before my time, or were still, at a less dramatic pace, 
happening. I realized that building was the enemy. I began to understand 
why in every direction out of Bromstead one walked past scaffold-poles into 
litter, why fragments of broken brick and cinder mingled in every path and the 
significance of the universal notice-boards, either white and new or a year old 
and torn and battered, promising sites proffering houses to be sold or let, 
abusing and intimidating passers by for fancied trespass, and protecting 
rights of way.”’—H. G. WELLS: The New Machiavelli (1911). 
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PLANNING COMMENTARY 











Rural Land Use 


An article by Mr J. F. Q. Switzer, 
MA, PASI, in the Chartered Surveyor of 
August 1955, on “Town Planning. A 
Problem of Rural Land Use’ takes 
the subject much further than anyone 
took it at the Exeter conference of the 
British Association. It discusses with a 
very wide knowledge and a wealth of 
documented facts and figures the 
measure and validity of the claims on 
agricultural land for urban purposes. 
The writer, a lecturer at Cambridge 
University, is able to range intelli- 
gently from such fundamental ques- 
tions as world population in relation 
to food supply and Britain’s long-term 
economic prospects to such details as 
density standards and the cost per 
acre of land reclamation. Many of the 
facts and figures in the article will be 
familiar to our readers, but Mr 
Switzer has assembled others that are 
relevant, and has integrated them 
into an impressive argument leading 
to impressive conclusions. He sup- 
ports Dr G. P. Wibberley’s construc- 
tive line of thought—that it is futile to 
resist the necessary absorption of farm 
land for urban purposes, which Mr 
Switzer puts at a maximum of 2 per 
cent; the right response is to improve 
other farm land to make up for the 
loss. Farm output, he says, “has in- 
creased by 60 per cent in the last 
fifteen years: surely we can manage a 
2 per cent rise in the next twenty 
years ?”” But we cannot quickly sum- 
marize his conclusions; still less his 
article. It is an article that must be 
read. 


Losses and Gains of Farm Land 


We have not been able to obtain a 
satisfying explanation of the wide 


discrepancy between the land losses in 
England and Wales, as set out in the 
Written Answer given in the Lords on 
6 April, and the change in the areas 
under cultivation as shown in the 
Agricultural Statistics (see Planning 
Commentary, June 1955). One part of 
the explanation seems to be that in 
1951, when feeding stuffs rationing 
was introduced, 250,000 acres sud- 
denly came into the returns from 
nowhere. And in 1948-9 some 50,000 
acres recorded as “rough grazings in 
sole occupation” were found to be 
already recorded as ‘“‘consumer rough 
grazing’, thus swelling the total 
acreage figures. There have been 
other minor adjustments. Thus, says a 
Ministerial correspondent, “‘it be- 
comes quite impossible to make any 
comparison between the two figures’’. 
It seems now to be more or less agreed 
that the transfer of land from agricul- 
ture to building development is run- 
ning at about 30,000 acres a year, that 
it is probably at a peak, and that in 
the next twenty years it will probably 
amount in all to about 400,000 to 
500,000 acres. 

This is nearly enough consistent 
with our own calculations of the 
amount of land required to make a 
decent job of the dispersal, new towns 
and town expansion policy. It is 
nothing to be alarmed about, and 
certainly nothing to justify the deplor- 
able increases in the standards of 
density of small houses under public 
schemes pressed on local authorities 
and new towns in recent years. An 
increase of density by two or three 
houses an acre applied to 500,000 
houses in public schemes could not 
have saved more than 3,500 to 5,500 
acres; but the depreciation in garden 
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size and amenity thereby caused is 
really serious. We hope this foolish 
pressure will be discontinued in view 
of the more sensible attitude to the 
whole question of land-saving that is 
now emerging. 


The Demand of the Owner-Occupier 


A more difficult estimate to make is 
that of the amount of land that may be 
used if the demand for large plots of 
land for privately owned residences 
increases. The man who wants a free- 
standing house on an acre or two of 
land is politically a far more trouble- 
some customer to constrain than the 
poor little council tenant whose back 
garden has been cut down from 200 to 
100 square yards. He won’t need our 
indignant, spluttering defence. He 
will write to The Times himself. But 
we doubt if, quantitatively, he is quite 
as important a claimant to land as 
The Economist in its able article of 6 
August thinks. Certainly a continuing 
all-round rise in real income will in- 
crease the effective demand for better 
homes and more garden space. As, 
however, full employment must make 
the aid of jobbing gardeners very ex- 
pensive, the sizes of plots are likely, in 
most cases, to be limited to what the 
occupying family can, with little help, 
look after itself. The sixth-acre or 
quarter-acre plot with a motor road 
on one side of it and open farm fields 
or woods on the other side, will still 
seem an ideal to many; and strong 
planning accompanied by public 
support will be needed to keep it in 
bounds or divert it to grouped 
developments. Still, it is true, as The 
Economist says, that plots of an acre 
upwards could use a lot of land to 
house very few people: and its idea of 
a progressive rate-assessment on areas 
above an acre is worth examining. 


The Scottish New Towns 


The East Kilbride and Glenrothes 
Development Corporations and the 
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Scottish Office again set a good ex- 
ample to their Sassenach colleagues 
by getting out their reports to 31 
March 1955 by mid-July. East Kil- 
bride shows satisfactory progress, 
1,011 houses having been added dur- 
ing the year; but the report complains 
of delays due to bad weather and 
damaging reductions of standards by 
the Government departments. The 
latter ‘‘would not only spoil the ap- 
pearance of the town but would entail 
heavy maintenance costs in the 
future, results which the corporation 
are very anxious to avoid.” The total 
capital expenditure to March was 
£8,322,579, and the deficit for the 
year £140,000. The total number of 
houses completed was 2,820. Factory 
space completed was 727,000 square 
feet. Housing (excluding site) con- 
struction accounts for about 70 per 
cent of capital outlay to date. Some 
concern is expressed about the suffi- 
ciency of industrial development; the 
corporation holds that “industries in 
the overcrowded districts of Glasgow 
should be encouraged to transfer to 
East Kilbride and some would will- 
ingly do so if they were given the same 
financial terms as were accorded by 
the Government to companies leasing 
factories in the industrial estates 
owned by the Board of Trade.” 


The Problems of Glenrothes 


Glenrothes is going much more 
slowly, only 317 houses having been 
added in 1954-5, bringing the total 
number erected by the corporation 
to 1,063, of which about a third are 
flats. The capital expended to March 
1955 was £2,730,464, and the deficit 
for the year was £35,105. The plan- 
ned population of the town is still 
under discussion with the Scottish 
Office; the uncertainty is said to be 
injurious to planning. The corpora- 
tion says “the position of Glenrothes 
in contrast with other new towns is 
less than satisfactory”, and pleads 
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with the Office for “‘a realistic grasp 
of our present and impending prob- 
lems, the solution of which lies almost 
solely in your hands’’. It is fair to add 
that the fixing of the ultimate popula- 
tion of Glenrothes, estimates of which 
have varied between 15,000 and 
28,000 (the figure favoured by the 
corporation), has been complicated 
by uncertainty as to the requirements 
of the National Coal Board for miners 
in the East Fife coalfield. 


Banner with a Strange Device 


A collection of the evidence of 
tenants’ opinions of housing types 
would be valuable, and we hope soon 
to make one. An item for it is in the 
East Kilbride Corporation’s report 
discussed above. It is all the more in- 
teresting because it comes from urban 
Scotland, regarded as the classic alma 
mater of the tenement: 

“The question of the ultimate pro- 
portion of flats in the town has been 
giving the corporation concern. 
There is no doubt that flats are not 
popular with any household size or 
income group. The almost universal 
demand is for a cottage type of house 
and garden. The corporation feel 
that if they can meet this need and 
still achieve a density which would 
house 45,000 on the available land, 
they should keep the number of flats 
toa minimum. A ratio of 334 per cent 
of flats was accepted in the early days 
of planning the new town. As the 
growth of the town has proceeded, it 
has become clear that a suitable 
density can be achieved with an 
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average of 10 per cent of three-storey 
flats and 10 per cent of two-storey 
flats (corner blocks linked to houses) 
plus some areas of special develop- 
ment near the town centre. The cen- 
tral department may not approve a 
reduction below 15 per cent.” 

What sort of youth is it in that cen- 
tral department who bears a banner 
with the strange device: ‘‘Achieve- 
ment of Density” ? 


Pity the Poor Dogs 


A distinguished press correspon- 
dent, Mr René MacColl, in a letter to 
the Evening Standard (5 August) is 
bitter about people who condemn 
dogs to life in London. “‘How any- 
one,” he says, ‘“‘who pretends to be an 
animal-lover can go on keeping a 
high-spirited, exercise-needing crea- 
ture cooped up in a flat or London 
house is beyond my comprehension.” 
He goes on: “‘Apart from the matter 
of exercise, there is the question of the 
incessant noise of a big city. I have 
seen dogs go completely to pieces from 
being subjected to the nervous strain 
of living unnaturally against a back- 
ground of traffic nagging.” His 
remedy is astiff tax, asin Scandinavia, 
on owners who keep dogs in towns. 

This sympathy with sentient crea- 
tures of another species fills us with 
hope. Some day it may spread to the 
‘high-spirited, exercise-needing”’ 
children of the human race cooped up 
flats in noisy cities. So far from taxing 
the people who coop them up, we give 
them a huge bonus out of the taxes to 
do so. 


Labour Policy for London 


‘“‘New towns will be less expensive . 


. . than our past policy of clearing in- 


sanitary areas and erecting horrible-looking places called model dwellings 
for the working classes, as if they were all the working classes were worth. . . 
Our new towns will depopulate London to a large extent.’”—HERBERT 
MORRISON, Secretary of London Labour Party: The Star, 15 August 1918. 
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Legal Notes 




















An Important Circular 


MHLG have issued an important 
circular—4o/55—on various aspects 
of the 1954 Planning Act. The matters 
dealt with are (7) the supply of infor- 
mation to local planning authorities 
about possible compensation; (2) the 
terms of planning decisions; (27) the 
recovery of payments already made, 
in the event of development being 
carried out; (iv) the need for prompt 
information from local planning 
authorities about decisions already 
given on which claims for compense- 
tion are made. 

With regard to (7), the circular 
contains the surprising statement 
that: 

“‘In considering some applications 
for permission to develop, authori- 
ties will wish to know what would 
be the cost to public funds of a 
refusal of permission. In some cases 
this information will have a bearing 
on the question whether develop- 
ment ought to be prevented or not, 
though it is not suggested that it 
will be the controlling factor.” 

The circular announces that the 
Minister has arranged that the dis- 
trict valuer will, on request by an 
authority having a planning applica- 
tion before it, give a rough indication 
of the compensation which would be 
payable under the Act if permission 
were refused. Requests for this infor- 
mation should not, says the circular, 
be made as a matter of course but only 
where it is needed in order to arrive at 
a proper decision on the application. 

It is disturbing that MHLG should 
suggest to local planning authorities 
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that the burden of compensation is a 
relevant factor when considering 
planning applications. This sugges- 
tion cuts right across the assurances 
given by Mr Harold Macmillan to the 
TCPA Conference in November 1953 
and later on the second reading of the 
Bill for the 1954 Act: see Town AND 
CounTRY PLANNING 1954, pages 13 
and 235. 


An Advertisement Case—(1) 


Under reg. 12 of the Control of 


Advertisements Regulations certain 
classes of display are permitted with- 
out the advertiser having to obtain 
express consent ; amongst those classes 
are advertisements displayed on busi- 
ness premises with reference to the 
business carried on or the goods sold 
on the premises. ‘‘Business premises” 
are defined as ‘any building nor- 
mally used for the carrying on of any 
professional, commercial or indus- 
trial undertaking, or any undertaking 
for the provision of services for profit”. 
This definition, however, is not so 
simple as appears at first sight; 
“building” for the purposes of the 
Planning Acts includes ‘‘any structure 
or erection’. 

This definition was recently con- 
sidered by Plymouth magistrates. 
The Plymouth Corporation had re- 
quired the removal of two signs erect- 
ed on a wall outside business pre- 
mises. The magistrates allowed the 
advertisers’ appeal, holding that the 
wall was part of the business premises. 


An Advertisement Case—(2) 


Another case on this definition 
recently came before Berkshire Quar- 
ter Sessions on appeal from Reading 
magistrates. In this case the advertise- 
ment was displayed on a free standing 
structure within the curtilage of a 
café. Quarter Sessions dismissed the 
advertisers’ appeal, but there will be 
a further appeal to the High Court. 

A, E. TELLING 
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BRITISH ASSOCIATION AND PLANNING 


A report, with some comments, on the Conference on Land Use 


called by the British Association for the Advancement of Science, at 


Exeter, 15-16 July 1955. 


HIS CONFERENCE would have 
[presented a wealth of data on 

land use to a scientific investiga- 
tor, if any had been present, but it 
brought no new breath of the scien- 
tific spirit to planners, many of whom, 
like Sir George Pepler and Mr Geof- 
frey Clark, have through long ex- 
perience ofa complex subject attained 
a balanced view of it without failing in 
objectivity. In practice the occasion 
was just another of the long and 
valuable series of institutional con- 
ferences and summer schools. But it 
was a fairly high-powered one: a 
symposium of statements or restate- 
ments by well-known champions of 
most of the major claims on land that 
planners have to consider. While 
there was a cloud of witnesses and of 
well-briefed and ingenious counsel, 
there was no jury or bench of judges 
to weigh the evidence and the sub- 
missions. Nor was the evidence well 
balanced. The three exponents of the 
agricultural and preservationist resis- 
tance to urban claims on land were 
given far more platform time than the 
single exponent of the claim for 
family and social living-space; and 
though Sir Herbert Manzoni put 
some aspects of that claim brilliantly, 
he happens to be an advocate of urban 
density standards that most planners 
would hold to be _ unsatisfactory. 
Short speeches by two TCPA mem- 
bers from the floor could not redress 
the general unbalance, which was 
faithfully reflected in Mr Ritchie 
Calder’s half-hour summary, with 
recorded extracts from some of the 
speeches, in the BBC Home Pro- 
gramme a week later. The British 


Association certainly provided an 
interesting forum on an important 
controversial question, but it did not 
on this occasion contribute much to 
the advancement of science or the 
scientific attitude of mind. 

Sir George Pepler opened the con- 
ference well with a clear yet succinct 
account of the existing planning 
machinery. One of his suggestions led 
to the only definite thing on which 
everybody there agreed: a request to 
the MHLG, through the British 
Association, for a periodic national 
review of the development plans, with 
the areas in use for various purposes— 
in Sir George’s words, a “balance 
sheet”’ of land use. It was curious that 
no one mentioned, though many pre- 
sent must have known, that the Minis- 
try had already asked the planning 
authorities for the data for such a 
“balance sheet”. (To be really of 
value it should cover Scotland.) 


Agricultural Angles 
Mr Geoffrey Clark, as is his habit, 


circulated an excellent typed essay 
and spoke a different and even more 
excellent one. (He must be the des- 
pair of lazy reporters.) Dealing main- 
ly with the planning problem as it 
presents itself to him as planner for 
Devon, he showed himself no less 
conscious of the reasons for develop- 
ment than of those for preservation. 
The absent scientific jury would have 
acquitted him of either the urban or 
the agricultural bias. Sir James 
Turner, President of the National 
Farmers’ Union, on the other hand, 
was wholly and brilliantly functional ; 
we have seldom heard a better ex parte 
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speech. Professor Dudley Stamp was 
also very effective in the same cause of 

“saving” agricultural land, which all 
planners would respect if it had not 
been over-emphasized. His current 
estimate that 700,000 acres of land 
will be required for all urban purposes 
by 1970 is near enough to our own 
estimate of an ultimate 500,000 acres 
to be accepted as a rather generous 
compromise. We (and he) could be 
happier if he accepted it without 
trying to keep the public in a state of 
acute pre-planning alarm. 


“Amenity”—for Whom? 


Mr Langley-Taylor of the CPRE 
stated with appropriate passion the 
case for the preservation of ‘‘ameni- 
ties”, by which he seemed to mean the 
existing beauty of the rural landscape. 
His list of the things that menace such 
beauty was admirably complete: it 
included almost every form of human 
constructive activity. ‘‘Planning 
seems to have failed,”’ he said, both in 
controlling the siting and appearance 
of development. The absent jury must 
have wrinkled its scientific brows at 
this despairing manifesto. 

‘‘Amenity”’ in some shape is surely 
a universal human quest; and every 
“development” directly or indirectly 
pursues it. And surely the essence of 
planning is to see that the pursuit of 
one amenity does not inadvertently 
destroy another equally important 
one. The jury would quickly have 
spotted the insufficiency in Mr Lang- 
ley-Taylor’s analysis: since ‘‘amenity”’ 
is a subjective experience, occurring 
in the human consciousness, it is 
essential, for an assessment of total 
gain or loss, to be clear as to the num- 
bers and location of the persons enjoy- 
ing the experience. An ugly house ina 
beautiful landscape may please a 
single family at a loss of amenity to 
many thousands. Ten thousand 


houses pleasantly sited in a new town 
may give all-the-year-round amenity 
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to 35,000 at a very slight occasional 
loss to fewer car-drivers. ‘l’o detect the 
necessity of this quantitative approach 
is not to undervalue the importance of 
the visual beauty with which Mr 
Langley-Taylor is very properly con- 
cerned. 


Defence and Industry 


The claim of the armed forces for 
land (600,000 acres in the United 
Kingdom) was well, ifa trifle wordily, 
stated by Major L. E. Andrews of the 
War Office. He made it clear that the 
military authorities, after very full 
discussions with the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and the planning authorities, 
try to keep off the best agricultural 
land even if this means going instead 
to places of high scenic value. Like the 
agricultural and preservationist ex- 
ponents, he had a case to state; but, 
unlike theirs, his statement showed a 
full understanding and appreciation 
of the importance of the conflicting 
interests. 

The same credit can be given to 
Professor S. H. Beaver in his state- 
ment of the claim of mineral exploit- 
ation, and to Mr P. A. Macrory in 
explaining the need of land for indus- 
trial development. Professor Beaver 
was particularly constructive in the 
up-to-date information he gave as to 
advances in the technique of restora- 
tion or reclamation of land after 
mineral extraction. Mr Macrory was 
also “‘scientific”’ in his full recognition 
that industry must accept planning 
and co-operate with the planning 
authorities in its operation; and he 
made some practical suggestions for 
the improvement of the planning 
administration in its impact on indus- 
try. Incidentally these were two very 
lucid and entertaining speeches. The 
last of the papers was by Professor J. 
Sykes, formerly of the Board of Trade, 
and now of the University (College) 
of the South-West, who gave some 
important figures about the new fac- 
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tories and factory extensions built and 
approved in the various regions of 
Great Britain since the war. 


A Whiff of Fact-Finding 

Some useful factual contributions 
were made in the discussion, particu- 
larly by Dr G. P. Wibberley and two 
of his assistants at Wye Agricultural 
College. Dr Wibberley said it was 
foolish for agriculturalists to advocate 
city flats, which might involve an un- 
justifiable allocation of capital. His 
researches already indicated that 
capital could be better spent in land 
improvement, but much was yet to be 
done in determining the best way to 


An Unusual 


The village of North Bovey on the 
edge of Dartmoor has an unusual 
green. It is almost entirely planted 
with oak trees, most of which com- 
memorate royal births, coronations or 
jubilees. The parish pump, with a 
stone sink, still stands near the centre 
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spend the money. Mr J.T’. Ward gave 
some illustrations from Kent, where 
probably 110,000 acres of marsh 
could be improved to first-class 
quality for £100 an acre, whereas 
diverting building from good land to 
difficult sites would cost up to £1,000 
an acre. There was also scope for 
increased production on millions of 
existing farm acres. 

The alternation at this conference 
of candid and open-minded contribu- 
tions with powerful pleas for single in- 
terests necessitated a frequent change 
of wave-length in the receiving intelli- 
gence. But it was instructive to a 
listener with a good set. 


Village Green 


of the green, and at one corner is an 
ancient stone cross of the kind 
familiar on and around Dartmoor. 
Most of the commemorative trees 
have small stones at their base, stating 
the year of their planting or the occa- 
sion which they mark. J. D. U. WARD 
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CHANGE IN THE VILLAGE: I 


During recent years there have been many changes in rural con- 


ditions. In this article, which is to be concluded next month, the 


author describes three villages which are representative of rural 


communities. 


SOCIOLOGIST WROTE some 
A years ago that: “Only if the 
rebirth of religion, both in 
terms of a popular movement and of 
a regenerated leadership, coincides 
with the forthcoming social transfor- 
mation can it happen that the new 
democratic order of this country will 
be Christian.’’ That same scholar, Dr 
Karl Mannheim, said that a dynamic 
democracy could only arise through a 
subjective recognition of the nature of 
democracy. He thought that there 
existed a tension between the private 
parochial world on the one hand and 
the planned social order on the other. 
He went on to imply that there were 
no “‘private nooks and corners”’ un- 
affected by principles of social organi- 
zation. 
Any study of rural life does require 
a knowledge of background, of tra- 
dition, because this is always impor- 
tant; and often it is easy to see changes 
in apparatus, social and economic 
improvement, a transformation in the 
outward appearance of things. Also 
there is a self-confident urban way of 
looking at rural problems and there is 
another way, which the late George 
Bourne followed. In Change in the Vil- 
lage, published in 1912, he tried to see 
rural issues from the inside. He 
thought, after many years of study, 
that he had reached only the initia- 
tory stage in which he was convinced 
of ignorance of the whole complicated 
texture of human relationships on 
which rural community-life is based. 


by E. W. MARTIN 


Influence of Squire and Parson 

Historical analysis is a preliminary 
to social knowledge. The village 
labourer now, in this period of transi- 
tion, may seem like a fumbling and 
hesitant figure; and this is due to the 
fact that in the past it was the parson 
and squire who dominated rural life. 
This authoritarian structure caused 
other groups within villages to lose 
their sense of initiative. Even in the 
organization of village sports, history 
shows the mind of the squire at work. 
The farmer had to struggle hard 
through the greater part of the nine- 
teenth century, and his economic 
position was unsatisfactory in the first 
decades of the present century. Al- 
though in many districts he has now 
been forced to assume new responsi- 
bilities on parish or district councils, 
his knowledge of anything but agri- 
cultural work is not always extensive. 
As a relatively new art, town and 
country planning takes account of all 
these historical factors if it is wisely 
based. 

Nowadays, there is often difficulty 
in determining what are rural and 
what urban areas. Our system of local 
government indeed has both a nine- 
teenth-century origin and structure. 
It does not take sufficient account of 
changes in communication. In some 
counties the social pattern is the 
traditional agricultural one—with a 
county town and a number of lively 
market towns acting as service centres 
for groups of villages—but villages 
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Mustograph 


A picturesque village in Devonshire. 


and towns are part of regions with 
their own definable unity. The 
student of villages who pays no atten- 
tion to regional changes will not arrive 
at adequate conclusions. 


Change in the Rural Pattern 


Rural life is more than the sum of 
its background. It is a close and inti- 
mate society which has had to bear 
shocks within recent years. The late 
H. J. Massingham, who was a kind of 
latter-day Cobbett—the poet whose 
dreams turned towards the peasantry 
—recognized a triune order in the 
country parish: the three ultimates 
God-Man-Earth, representing folk, 
food, faith. The folk were divided into 
five types—the peasant, the yeoman, 
the craftsman, the priest and the 
squire. They made up the pattern of 
life up to the nineteenth century. 
Massingham suggested that each of 
these types had suffered a functional 
disturbance leading on to some of our 
present rural difficulties: ““The pea- 
sant,” said Massingham, “has been 
degraded into a landless labourer, the 


yeoman, the aristocrat of the peasant- 
try, has turned into an individualist 
tenant farmer; the craftsman has be- 
come a museum piece, the parson and 
the squire little more than figure- 
heads. That is to say, the structural 
equilibrium has been thrown out of 
relation and out of gear; the func- 
tional working has been dislocated. 
What is more important, nothing of 
any organic reality has taken its 
place.” 

If that is far too sweeping, it is 
nevertheless pointed in the right 
direction. Massingham, some will say, 
was one who wanted to put the clock 
back, a defender of past against 
present, of tradition against progress. 
Even if that is true, he possessed great 
rural knowledge and did spare a 
thought for a distinctively rural 
philosophy, a rural quickening to 
get in step with the great urban 
advance. 

In villages everywhere one tradi- 
tion has passed away and any other as 
yet seems reluctant to take its place. 
But for those who desire to know what 
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is going on in these communities 
fascinating fields for speculation and 
analysis open up. The labourer is 
living now in a roomier cottage, with 
electric light, piped water supply, and 
indoor sanitation; the farmer may 
have a car, television, and all kinds of 
modern appliances to aid him in his 
art or industry. The squire is often not 
to be found in the country house, 
though the parson still grapples with 
difficulties. 

The apparent upward social trend 
is, however, deceptive, because it is 
not possible to generalize about the 
basic realities of village life. All possess 
identities which have to be studied 
with scrupulous care in terms of the 
tradition that is remembered and the 
various occupational opportunities 
that may exist. So if we look at villages 
it will be to see how this change is 
manifested in places notoriously resis- 
tant to it. 


An Enchained Village 


In one village that I have studied, 
Village A, there is no community life 
at present, not even a reading-room 
or a village club. The clergyman is 
elderly and not spiritually nor intel- 
lectually in his active phase. He 
believes it to be his duty to visit mem- 
bers of the Anglican communion only, 
despite episcopal warnings about 
such out-moded discrimination. Also, 
there is one family anxious to exercise 
some control by indulging in charit- 
able acts, such as offering gifts to 
groups in the village or entertaining 
carol-singers and such-like innocent, 
if not wholly tasteful and sensible, 
patronage. The desire of the prime 
mover in this village is to re-create a 
vigorous parochial spirit so long as it 
revolves around the playing field and 
contains none of the intellectual drive 
and persistence of quest so necessary 
to village regeneration. 

This village, in order to please the 
prime mover, must accept dictation, 
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if not from above—from a recognized 
higher class-plane—then from the 
established centre of Church and 
Manor House. So here is at least one 
nook and corner unaffected at its root 
by modern social organization. The 
activator in this Village A is a woman 
of about forty, with a sympathy for 
hunting and no doubt the RSPCA, 
accepting the unused village hall and 
the ill-managed playing field as final 
answers both to the moral and 
material issues confronting modern 
villagers. 

Unfortunately, this manorial fringe 
lack understanding. Their attitude 
would hardly be described by en- 
lightened persons as democratic or 
liberal in any sense. Some feel a duty 
towards those less fortunately placed, 
which is in itselfa barrier and a hind- 
rance. People who cling to the threads 
of autocracy are as ignorant of 
modern thought and modern plan- 
ning as the villagers they seek to help. 
One must not endow this sort of pre- 
sentation with a political but rather 
with a social flavour only. What is 
serious about such a situation is that 
just when this closed and backward 
village could be opening itself to new 
influences it is powerfully restrained, 
not by deliberate intent or ill-will, but 
by a genuine desire for good in one 
whose view of the good is inadequate 
to modern needs and demands. 

This prime mover, typical of many 
up and down the country, is chairman 
of the parish council and represents 
the people on the rural district coun- 
cil. Although she makes it known that 
it is her desire to help the village she 
has not yet learned to associate freely, 
and, in the way Charles Kingsley out- 
lined, humanly with farmers and 
labourers. She prefers a method relat- 
ed to patronage, class, and power. Itis 
not a method openly dictatorial as it 
once was. Yet such is the tradition of 
the village where this family has long 
operated, that by suggestion, by 
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decorum, and by an apparent and 
superficial friendliness which prefers 
politeness to truth, she is able to 
persuade those working with her to 
follow a course that she has deter- 
mined earlier as the right one. These 
villagers are still in the grip of a semi- 
feudal tradition that will pay its 
tribute to the manor. In the past the 
parish council was an object of 
criticism, but since the traditional 
figure has taken the lead all criticism 
has ceased. 

There are no feuds between Church 
and Chapel in this village. The 
Women’s Institute is occasionally a 
soil where gossip and folly join hands. 
There are no political groups, no 
Farmer’s Club, no WEA courses, no 
communal activity in the public hall. 
Here the “‘new villager’’ does not exist 
and if he did would have no platform 
or standing-ground. Village A is 
a village still mentally enchained, 
where neighbourliness is yet still an 
ideal in the hearts of good people. The 
people are ready for new ideas be- 
cause in their homes they are already 
aware of a different kind of civiliza- 
tion. Without knowledge gleaned 
from the world outside there can be 
no redemption. The villagers do not 
regard personality for its own sake but 
retain a deep and unconscious respect 
for the manor, for the ruler who will 
be friendly and receive praise for the 
merest courtesy. This is the friendli- 
ness, as Robertson Scott said, from 
which the Church is dying: “‘It is an 
assumption of rank,” he said, “‘a re- 
quirement of consideration which is 
without a just basis of knowledge, 
intelligence and duty. It is the arro- 
gance of the undisciplined natural 
man who, in an imperfect social 


system, has bought his way clear of 


some of the disciplines and obligations 
of life.” The future of rural life does 
not lie with villages that are so en- 
chained. 

(to be concluded) 
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NEW TOWN HERALDRY 


5: Crawley 





Arms: Gold, a fess gules between 
three crows sable; on the fess three 
silver chevrons interlaced; all within 
a bordure azure charged with sixteen 
martlets. 

Crest: On a wreath gold and gules, 
a right hand holding a trowel erect 
proper within a circlet of palisades or. 

Supporters: Dexter, a stage coach- 
man, and sinister, a woodman, both 
proper. 

Motto: By design and endeavour. 

These were granted in 1951. The 
crows allude to Crawley, the inter- 
laced chevrons to Three Bridges, and 
the surrounding martlets to the Coun- 
ty of Sussex. The palisade represents 
the designated area of the new town, 
and the trowel indicates building. 
The dexter supporter refers to the 
coaching days, when Crawley was a 
stopping place on the Brighton road; 
and the other supporter alludes to the 
wooded areas of the district. 
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STATUS OF PLANNING OFFICERS 


An editorial comment (Planning Commentary, May 1955) recently 


criticized the arrangement by which in some places the planning 
officer is secondary to the architect or some other officer. A local 


government officer here expresses another view on this. 


AN LIVES from the land: this 
M is so in the case of primitive 
a people wresting a living from 
ill-cultivated soil and it remains so 
in a complex civilization dependent 
upon fuel and other minerals for the 
manufacture of goods exchanged in a 
world market. Land is the only source 
of wealth and the use to which it is put 
is of supreme importance to the 
material side of life. In a highly popu- 


lated country, the most intractable of 


all shortages is land: the more popu- 
lated a country becomes the greater 
will the competition be between con- 
flicting interests for its use. In such a 
country, therefore, it becomes in- 
creasingly important that all land is 
put to its most appropriate and most 
beneficial use for the population as a 
whole. These facts have been recog- 
nized by successive Governments 
since the war, both in legislation and 
in statements upon the purpose and 
importance of town and country 
planning. 

The Minister of Town and Country 
Planning Act in 1943 created a new 
Minister charged with the duty of: 

securing consistency and _ con- 

tinuity in the framing and execu- 
tion of a national policy with re- 
spect to the use and development 
of land throughout England and 

Wales. 

So far successive Ministers have 
discharged this duty through legisla- 
tion which decentralizes much of the 
work to “‘local planning authorities’, 
viz: county councils and county 
borough councils, and limits central 





control mainly to the approval of 
development plans and machinery 
for appeals in disputed cases of de- 
velopment control. 

In an explanatory memorandum 
accompanying the Bill which became 
the Town and Country Planning Act 
of 1947, the objects of planning were 
defined thus: 

to secure that all land in the 

country is put to the use which is 

best from the point of view of the 
community. 

In the Report of the Committee on the 
Qualification of Planners in 1950, para. 
153 stated: 

The need for recruiting first- 
class minds is to be interpreted in 
terms of quality rather than quan- 
tity. The number of persons who 
have to advise on the really impor- 
tant issues in planning is small, but 
the issues on which they have to 
advise are very far-reaching; as 
important as any within the field of 
home affairs. 

In the Government’s White Paper 
on Planning published in 1952, para. 
5 stated: 

Her Majesty’s Government in- 
tend to maintain the full control 
over the use of land provided for in 
the Acts. It is even more necessary 
now than ever before to prevent 
building over good agricultural 
land or over land containing valu- 
able mineral deposits; to restrain 
the outward sprawl of the great 
towns ; to improve living conditions 
and industrial efficiency; to pre- 
serve the countryside and coastline 
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from further disfigurement and 

destruction. 

In May 1954, the Minister of Hous- 
ing and Local Government said in 
Committee in the House of Com- 
mons, when the Town and Country 
Planning Bill 1954 was being con- 
sidered : 

Planning should be decided not 
on whether the individual obtains 
or is deprived of more money one 
way or the other or whether the 
charge on the Treasury or the local 
authority is a little more or less. 
Planning should be decided on the 
preservation of the long-term in- 
terests of the country . . . if in the 
ordinary realm of finance one can- 
not today afford to build new 
houses, new offices, or schools, one 
can do it in the future, but if a 
planning mistake is made it cannot 
be undone. I hope that all Gevern- 
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ments will face the problem from 
that point of view. There is an 
immense difference between post- 
poning a benefit and doing an 
injury to a country as small as this 
island is. 

Local planning authorities often 
find the burden of their statutory 
responsibility is heavy and the dis- 
charge of their duties incurs some 
unpopularity. Even so that duty must 
be faced properly by them if town and 
country planning is to remain within 
the compass of local government 
functions. In the light of such forth- 
right Government pronouncements 
as those referred to above, can it be 
said that local government is fully 
appreciating its great responsibility 
for planning when some authorities 
appear still to be subordinating the 
whole to one or more of the integral 
parts ? 


Bath Assembly Rooms 


Bath Assembly Rooms, blitzed in 1942, are now being rebuilt by the National 
Trust exactly as John Wood designed them in 1769-71. Directed by Professor 
A. E. Richardson, the work will take some years and will cost £300,000. 





Reece Winstone 
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Canals on the Continent 


Mr Ff. D. U. Ward writes: 

I was interested in Mr A. R. Hyde’s 
question, arising out of an omission of 
mine, about canals on the Continent 
(p. 392, July) and endorse his hope of 
an impartial answer or comment. I 
do not myself know the answer, or the 
Continental canals, so any shot must 
be mere guess-work and rather wild. 
But is it not a fact that Britain has 
‘“‘progressed”’ further than the coun- 
tries mentioned in the sense that stan- 
dards of life are generally higher, 
speeds are swifter, hours of work are 
shorter, and trade unionsarestronger ? 
Draught oxen and draught dogs (both 
long since abandoned in Britain) are 
still used and found to be economic in 


Flats in 


Mr F. S. Henry writes : 

The photograph of flats at Sydney 
in Mr R. A. Gardner’s article ‘‘Plan- 
ning in Australia” (July 1955) may 
suggest to your readers that a large 
number of tall flat blocks are being 
erected in Australian cities. This is not 
correct. The Quarterly Bulletin of 
Building Statistics, No. 26, June 1954 
published by the Commonwealth 
Bureau of Census and Statistics shows 
that between 30 June 1947 and 30 
June 1954 460,251 private dwellings 
were constructed in Australia: 97-4 
per cent were private houses and 
only 2-6 per cent were flats. 

The typical contemporary Aus- 
tralian dwelling is a single storey 
detached house of 800 to 1,200 square 
feet in an allotment of 50 feet frontage 
and 120 or more feet depth. Aus- 
tralian cities are now undergoing a 
period of rapid population growth: 
the population increase between 1947 
and 1954 ranged from 16-3 per cent 
in Sydney to 27-9 per cent in Perth. 


the canal regions mentioned, together 
with numerous windmills and various 
near-primitive peasant techniques 
(the milking of ewes ?) which we have 
left behind. A survey of the matter 
might perhaps include a suggestion 
that the USA has, comparably, “‘pro- 
gressed” yet further and abandoned 
things which we, at our stage, still 
regard as normal: e.g. narrow, crook- 
ed roads, multitudes of automobiles 
which are cramped, ancient, and 
shabby, tepid drinking water, com- 
munal roller towels. ‘This does not 
pretend to be an answer but merely 
part of the picture or background 
against which the question might be 
considered or re-considered. 


Australia 


This growth has been expressed in 
vast new suburbs with four to six 
houses to the acre and single storey 
industrial plants on the urban out- 
skirts. Australian cities may sprawl in 
a way which is horrifying to the British 
town planner but they appear to pro- 
vide a satisfactory residential environ- 
ment. Australians, whose ancestors 
took the idea of a private house 
and garden for each family from Eng- 
land, show no desire to exchange 
their bungalows for flats in ‘point 
blocks”’. 

The espousal by your journal of 
houses as against flats is supported by 
all studies of housing preferences and 
of the functions and potentialities of 
each type in providing satisfactory 
living conditions of which I have 
knowledge. As a visitor to England 
I would not presume to say what is 
most satisfactory for this country. 
However, Australian housing has a 
certain relevance to discussions on 
this question in England. 
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Land for Housing 


Alderman Chas. R. Gill, Chairman, Bristol 
Housing Committee, writes : 

It is my view that some co-ordinat- 
ed plan should be arrived at so that if 
“housing the people” still claims prior 
place in our social service activities, it 
should have adequate attention in 
land allocations. At the present time 
it seems to me that each Ministerial 
Department presses land claims from 
its own individual angle without re- 
gard to the national interest. 

When we see industrial factories of 
ground-floor height sprawled over 
acres of land whilst local authorities 
are compelled to build twelve- or 
fourteen-storey flats, at terrific cost 


and inconvenience to citizens, some- 
thing is lacking in co-ordination. 

Again, whilst I value agricultural 
efforts and produce, I question 
whether there is national wisdom in 
‘“‘srowing turnips’, agricultural pro- 
duce which could be imported more 
advantageously from our Colonies or 
Dominions, and forcing flat building 
at from £2,500 to £3,000 a dwelling, 
which will not ultimately be recover- 
able in rents. 

We learn in a bitter school, and 
perhaps these ultimate financial obli- 
gations will draw attention to the 
necessity for re-consideration of our 
land policy. 


The Size of Towns 


Mr P. W. Macfarlane writes : 

Surely Mr W. O. Humphery is 
unduly pessimistic about population 
decentralization. 

Increasing numbers of towns have 
a sufficient sense of civic responsibility 
and social common sense to realize 
that they must lose population and 
can never solve their problems of 


urban congestion and bad living and 
working conditions by becoming 
bigger and bigger, and pushing the 
country farther and farther away. 

“Recognize the peacock in us all” 
says Mr Humphery. If Mr Humphery 
had his way there would be ‘‘peacocks 
to right of us and peacocks to left of 
us”! 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


HAMPSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 
ASSISTANT COUNTY PLANNING OFFICER 


_ Applications are invited for the post of ASSIS- 
TANT COUNTY PLANNING OFFICER, on Scale 
A (£1,060 15s.-£1,228 15s. per annum), in the 
County Planning Department. The principal duties 
of the post will relate to the architectural and 
amenity aspects of Town and Country Planning, and 
applicants must, in addition to being Corporate 
Members of the Town Planning Institute, be also 
Corporate Members of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. Previous experience in a similar capacity 
in a Government or Local Government Planning 
Department would be an advantage, but the primary 
need is for a qualified architect-town-planner. 

The appointment is pensionable and subject to a 
Satisfactory medical report. The officer appointed 
will be required to keep a car and will receive travel- 
ling allowance on the County scale for the time being 
in force. 

Applications stating age, education, qualifications, 
previous experience, and present position, together 
with a copy of one testimonial and the names of two 
referees, should reach the County Planning Officer, 
Litton Lodge, Clifton Road, Winchester, by the 24th 
September 1955. 





HAMPSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 


PLANNING ASSISTANT 





Applications are invited for the appointment of 
PLANNING ASSISTANT on Grade II of the 
National Scales (£560-£640) to work in the North- 
West Area Office of the County Planning Department 
at Winchester. Candidates should have passed the 
Examination of the Town Planning 
Institute and have had experience in the Planning 
Department of a Local Planning Authority. The ap- 
pointment is pensionable and subject to a satisfactory 


Intermediate 


medical report. 

Officers using their own cars when travelling on 
County Council duties will receive travelling allow- 
ance on the County Scale for the time being in force. 

Applications, stating age, education, qualifications, 
and experience, together with a copy of one testi- 
monial and the names of two referees, should reach 
the County Planning Officer, Litton Lodge, Clifton 
Road, Winchester, by the 30th September 1955. 
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TCPA General Secretary 


The Town and Country Planning 
Association has appointed Mr Wynd- 
ham Thomas as General Secretary. 
Mr Thomas, a native of South Wales, 
is thirty-one, and since 1951 has lived 
in Hemel Hempstead New Town. He 
was the first new resident to be elected 
to the Hemel Hempstead Borough 
Council. 

Mr Thomas served on the Associa- 
tion’s New Towns Committee, and 
led deputations to the Ministry of 
Housing and Local Government and 
committees of both Parliamentary 
parties, pressing for the early pro- 
vision of adequate social facilities in 
the new towns. He has also written on 
playing fields in Town AND CounTRY 
PLANNING. 

During the war he held a commis- 
sion in the Royal Welsh Fusiliers, and 
became an Education Officer after 
the war ended. Educated at Cardiff 
and Leeds University, he was a school- 
master for three years at secondary 
modern and grammar schools in 
Hertfordshire. 

Mr Thomas joins the Association’s 
staff direct from a scholarship at the 
London School of Economics. 


New Cumbernauld 


The Draft New Town (Cumber- 
nauld) Designation Order 1955 anda 
memorandum by the Secretary of 
State for Scotland has been published 
(26 July 1955). Objections to the 
proposed Order must be lodged with 
the Secretary of State before 31 
August 1955. It is intended that the 
new town shall have a population of 
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50,000 of whom some 40,000 may be 
nominated by the Corporation of the 
City of Glasgow. The designated area 
is 4,150 acres. 


Dame Evelyn Sharp 


Dame Evelyn Sharp is to succeed 
Sir Thomas Sheepshanks as Per- 
manent Secretary to the Ministry of 
Housing and Local Government. 
Dame Evelyn became deputy secre- 
tary of this Ministry (then called 
Town and Country Planning) in 1946 
and is the first woman to reach the 
position of Permanent Secretary to a 
Ministry. 


Newton Aycliffe 

Durham County Council has 
agreed that the target population of 
the new town of Newton Aycliffe 
should be increased from 10,000 to 
15,000 to meet the demands of new 
industries for labour. 


Sir Charles Bartlett 

The death at sixty-five of Sir 
Charles Bartlett, managing director 
for twenty-three years of Vauxhall 
Motors, is a loss to planning as well as 
to industry. 

Sir Charles had always been con- 
cerned for human relations in busi- 
ness, and this, along with his personal 
love of gardening and country life, 
and a realization that planning was 
necessary to ensure good housing con- 
ditions, drew him to the Town and 
Country Planning Association, from 
the Council of which he only resigned 
in 1955 for health reasons. His success- 
ful concentration on a great business 
(producing when he retired 130,000 
vehicles a year) did not prevent his 
participating in the TCPA Indus- 
trialists’ Committee, the Royal 
Society for the Prevention of Acci- 
dents, and other useful public activi- 
ties. Our sympathy goes to Lady 
Bartlett. 


| 
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Keep Britain Tidy 


Many of this country’s most beauti- 
ful places—historic houses, statues, 
trees, and ancient ruins—are per- 
manently defaced by trippers who 
have carved their names all over 
them. A campaign against these 
initial-carvers, and the other spoilers 
of our beauty spots, the “‘litter- 
louts”, is now being waged. In St 
James’s Park colourful notices draw 
attention to the nearby litter-bins, 
and this psychological approach, in- 
stead of the old £5 fine, is said to be 
working well. 

Tree-carvers cannot realize that, 
besides leaving an unnecessary re- 





minder of their visit, they are causing 
serious damage to the tree. 

The National Parks Commission 
has drawn up a Country Code en- 
titled Aeep Britain Tidy with ten 
points to good countryside behaviour. 
Visitors are requested to guard 
against damage to crops and stock by 
keeping fires and dogs under control, 
closing gates, walking only on foot- 
paths, leaving no litter, and generally 
respecting the life of the countryside. 





Above: a tree mutilated by carved initials. 


Left: vandals defacing a castle wall. 
Below: new notices in St James’s Park. 
Photographs by Reece Winstone 
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THE SOLICITOR’S GUIDE TO DE- 
VELOPMENT AND PLANNING. Second 
Edition. By R. W. D. Hamilton. 
SLSS Ltd. 225. 6d. 

This book is based on articles which 
have appeared in The Solicitors’ Four- 
nal. The second edition has been pub- 
lished so that the provisions of the 
1954 Act could be incorporated. 

Mr Hamilton’s articles in The 
Solicitors’ Journal were excellent. Each 
was written on a particular point. 
Often, indeed I think I might say 
usually, the point was one that was 
much to the fore at the time the article 
was written. By reason of this the 
articles do not combine to make a 
good book, because there is often a 
misplaced emphasis, and this is not 
good in a book which sets out to give 
the solicitor who knows little of the 
subject ‘“‘a good knowledge of town 
and country planning law” (I quote 
from the preface). 

The chapters which deal with the 
1954 Act and its effects are excellent, 
and can be recommended to anyone 
who wants to understand the compli- 
cated provisions of that Act with a 
minimum of effort. 

When an author is writing a small 
book there must always be the danger 
of leaving out something that ought 
to go in. I can imagine that a book 
which describes itself as The Solicitor’s 
Guide to Development and Planning will 
be bought by many solicitors whose 
normal practice only occasionally 
touches planning law. Such a solicitor 
would certainly find the chapter on 
advertisements did not give him 
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enough and might well be annoyed to 
find this: ‘“The classes, for details of 
which, including maximum size, 
reference should be made to the regu- 
lations . . .”” Although the saving of 
space must have been important the 
author, when writing of Section 17 of 
the 1947 Act, should have pointed out 
that an application under that section 
can only be made before the land is 
put to the use to be questioned. 

The ordinary book on planning 
law is not a thing that one can sit down 
and read from cover to cover, and yet 
there are an increasing number of 
solicitors (and articled clerks) who 
need to know a good deal of that 
branch of the law. Mr Hamilton 
knows his subject and writes in a way 
that is easily readable. I hope that one 
of these days he will write a book on 
planning law, not based on previous 
articles and much fuller than the 
present one. There is room for such a 
book. SYDNEY LITTLEWOOD 


TOWN PLANNING IN UGANDA. By 
Henry Kendall, Director of Planning, 
Uganda. Crown Agents for Oversea 
Governments and Administrations. 20s. 

This handsome and well illustrated 
volume summarizes the efforts made 
by Government to control develop- 
ment of urban areas from 1915 to 
1955. The main contents comprise 
brief descriptions of planning schemes 
for Kampala, the commercial capital 
of the country, and for towns in 
Buganda and the Eastern, Western, 
and Northern Provinces. The appen- 
dices include: the written portion of 
the Kampala Outline Scheme 1951 
(reminiscent of a Town and Country 
Planning Scheme under our Act of 
1932), the Preservation of Amenities 
Ordinance, and Regulations under 
the Town and Country Planning 
Ordinance. 

The country is developing so rapid- 
ly that the planners are working 
against time and as Mr Kendall 
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points out in the preface there is a 
need both for more research and more 
efficient planning legislation. In the 
foreword, the Governor stresses the 
urgency of the task, and one can only 
hope that the Government will forth- 
with provide the men and means 
required for its accomplishment. 

The features, conditions, and prob- 
lems of each place are briefly des- 
cribed, and the proposed planning 
solutions are indicated, but one would 
like to have heard more about the 
Protectorate, situated in the heart of 
Africa, and of its relationship to its 
neighbours. The present planning 
staff is more than fully occupied in 
coping with particular new develop- 
ments, such as that of the town of 
Jinja, in relation to heavy industry 
consequent upon the recently opened 
hydro-electric scheme at the Owen 
Falls Dam, only three miles from the 
centre of the town. 

The evolution of planning seems to 
have followed a familiar colonial 
pattern, beginning with a visit from 
Professor Simpson who recommended 
planning but, in some colonies, to 
some extent tied its hand by purely 
sanitary measures, admirable in their 
day but hampering when slavishly 
repeated. It is interesting to see the 
plan for Kampala prepared by the 
late A. E. Mirams, MTPI, in 1930, 
Prior to 1930, access to Kampala from 
neighbouring territories was by road 
and water, then came the railway 
linking it with Nairobi and the coast, 
and now there is a fine international 
airport at Entebbe, only twenty-one 
miles away, with which all the main 
urban centres of Uganda are connect- 
ed by regular air services. 

All manner of obstacles have faced 
the planners; for example, apart from 
the physical difficulties created by 
swamps and mountains, zoning must 
take into account three races, African, 
Asiatic, and European. The volume 
affords a fascinating clue to the way 
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these difficulties are being faced in the 
interest of the inhabitants of the 
Protectorate as a whole. 

GEORGE L. PEPLER 


FERTILITY FROM TOWN WASTES. By 
F.C. Wylie. Faber and Faber. 25;. 

This volume covers very complete- 
ly the technology of composting town 
wastes, and technical officers respon- 
sible for the disposal of such wastes 
will find it very stimulating. Being 
packed with valuable information 
founded on experimental data and 
practice, the book claims interest and 
renders the assimilation of knowledge 
on the subject a painless process, even 
to the less technically minded. Ob- 
viously a wealth of practical ex- 
perience has gone into its prepara- 
tion, and one can approach many of 
its findings with a corresponding 
degree of confidence. On many 
matters they will clarify the reader’s 
views if they do not entirely persuade 
him. At times one feels Mr Wylie’s 
arguments are compellingly persua- 
sive, whilst simultaneously one has 
the uneasy feeling that anti-compost- 
ing views are being disposed of too 
summarily—for it is manifest there 
are points made on which it is possible 
to be at issue. But the pros and cons 
are spread over such a wide field of 
relevant considerations that some 
indecision is permissible. The book 
carries conviction and is a reflection 
of the author’s sincerity in urging 
others along the path he has so ably 
trod. 

The first of the four parts treats of 
the function of organic wastes in 
relation to food production, and the 
second of modern methods of sewage 
and domestic refuse disposal. In part 
three, Mr Wylie contrasts the conser- 
vation of these wastes for agricultural 
use against their complete loss, and it 
is here that he details his principles 
and practice most completely and 
convincingly. Even one of the 
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strongest arguments of the opposition, 
that relating to the economic and 
commercial aspect of the subject, is 
vigorously assailed. Part four provides 
a valuable technical supplement. 

The output of literature on com- 
posting over the years is some cri- 
terion of its sustained interest. Of its 
value in principle, even its necessity 
in some parts of the world, many have 
no doubt. But on the specific aspect of 
composting towns’ wastes, very divid- 
ed opinions emerge. We are urged by 
Mr Wylie to consider its vital neces- 
sity in restoring the soil’s fertility. Yet 
a Government report gives the assur- 
ance that soil fertility has not de- 
creased—if anything, it is increasing. 
The same report reveals that the full 
utilization of our towns’ wastes would 
make but a small proportionate con- 
tribution to the amount of humus- 
forming material already being ap- 
plied. His claims that additional com- 
post in the soil results in healthier 
plant and animal life appear to be 
based rather on surmise than proof. If 
composting is examined from the 
angle of expediency in disposing of 
towns’ wastes, and simultaneously 
benefiting agriculture, then a host of 
questions clamour for answers which 
so far have not been provided in a 
manner to inspire confidence. Local 
authorities, whilst not complacent, 
are doing excellent work in disposing 
of their towns’ wastes along lines 
which are considered economical and 
efficient; in many cases they have 
gone quite a long way in the recovery 
of organics, the loss of which has been 
so much criticized. 

To effect the major change-over 
implied in the total composting of 
these wastes would involve colossal 
expenditure, particularly for large 
authorities. This could only be justi- 
fied either on grounds of national 
necessity, which, as indicated by the 
Government report referred to, does 
not appear to exist, or on grounds of 
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providing a cheaper and more hy- 
gienic method of disposal. To secure 
lower costs of disposal, assured mar- 
kets for the product at economic rates 
would be essential, and no sound 
evidence exists that this proviso would 
be met. 

It seems therefore that whilst in 
some parts of the world the return to 
the soil of composted wastes is highly 
desirable and might yield excellent 
results to the agricultural economics 
of those countries, the case for the 
necessity, or even expediency, of 
doing so in highly industrialized 
countries such as ours has not yet been 
made convincingly. 

HERBERT MANZONI 


THE FORESTER’S COMPANION. By.V, 
D.G. James. Basil Blackwell. 125. 6d. 


This small book, published for the 
Royal Forestry Society of England 
and Wales and designed to fit the 
pocket, is packed with facts and 
figures, and also references to enable 
the reader to find more exhaustive 
information on subjects which cannot 
be treated at length in a small space 
—for example, hedges and shelter- 
belts, or trees and the law. The book 
is not intended for reading in the 
normal sense but for quick reference. 
How many trees to the acre are need- 
ed for 5 feet by 5 feet planting ? How 
many trees to the acre should there be 
in a Douglas plantation when the top 
height is 70 feet? How to measure 
trees and timber? The answers are 
here. Such various subjects as gates 
and fencing and the valuation and 
sale of timber have chapters to them- 
selves. Though this compact small 
book does not pretend to be a primer 
of forestry practice there is also a 
great deal of summarized advice on 
species of trees and their selection, 
forest nurseries and woodland 
management—with a calendar of 
forestry work. The author is an 
authority: he is land agent to the 
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University of Oxford and was for 
some years an instructor in forestry at 
the Agricultural College at Cirences- 
ter. All the forestry societies and 
publications, the botanic gardens, 
arboreta, and forest parks are listed 
here, and there seems in fact to be no 
aspect of home forestry which has 
been overlooked. In short, a most 
useful “‘companion”’ for anyone con- 
cerned in any way with the manage- 
ment of woods and forests. 
J. D. U. WARD 


FUEL RESEARCH, 1954. HMSO 335. 
This report gives an account of the 
very many problems under investiga- 
tion at the Government Fuel Re- 
search Station. Some of these—the 
production of a better type of domes- 
tic coke, and of more efficient heating 
appliances—have a bearing on the 
question of air pollution, which is also 
being directly studied. The possibility 
of toxic concentrations of exhaust 
gases from motor vehicles in city 
streets, and the distribution ofsulphur 
dioxide in the neighbourhood of 
power stations are among the new 
subjects of research. 
ERIC BELLINGHAM 


NORTHERN IRELAND HOUSING TRUST. 
Annual Report, 1954-55. 25. 

This is the tenth report of this re- 
markable body, which by 31 March 
1955 had built 14,109 dwellings, in 
very many towns and rural districts. 
Of these 5,200 have been built within 
five miles of the centre of Belfast, 
besides many just outside; and it is 
still in Belfast that the shortage is most 
acute. An analysis is given of the 
Belfast waiting list ; and it is mention- 
ed that the city is not well off for play- 
ing-fields, so that the siting of housing 
schemes can cut into what might be 
open space. It is the familiar metro- 
politan situation, which can really 
only be met by some dispersal of 
occupations. The familiar suggestion 
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to increase density by building flats 
has come; the Trust say that when all 
demands for community require- 
ments are taken into account the area 
required for a multi-storey flats 
scheme is not significantly less than 
for a scheme of individual houses with 
a proportion of two and three storey 
flats. “High flats,” they say, “‘are 
relatively expensive to build . . . and 
socially they have many disadvan- 
tages as compared with houses.”’ Slum 
clearance schemes are just being 
undertaken in some towns and vill- 
ages. 

Dwellings provided vary from 
semi-detached houses (of 1,006 sq. ft) 
at rents of 20s. to 23s. a week accord- 
ing to location, terrace houses of five 
or six rooms (775 to 1,000 sq. ft) at 
10s. to 17s. 6d., to two-bedroom flats 
(575 to 710 sq. ft) at 10s. 6d. to 11s. 
6d., and a few one-bedroom flats; 
with also a few maisonettes. The 
Government subsidies were reduced 
in March 1955, because of lower 
interest rates and building costs; it has 
since been announced that in view of 
the increase in interest rates part of 
the reduction will be restored. The 
houses illustrated are of good non- 
eccentric design. The work of this 
Trust must be producing a revolution 
in popular living standards in North- 
ern Ireland. F. J. O. 


SOVIET TAJIKISTAN. By Paul Luknit- 
sky. Foreign Languages Publishing House, 
Moscow, 1954. 95. 

Though not sent us for review, this 
book came our way by chance, and as 
it describes the countryside and cities 
of a little-known mountain state on 
the borders of China and Afghanistan 
we are glad to bring it to the notice of 
British planners. The book is got up in 
a rather charming art-nouveau style in 
which one can foresee the fashion of 
the 1960s sprouting from the seeds of 
the 1890s. To get rid of our most 
serious criticism first : like some of our 
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own official handbooks it has a ten- 
dency to make unconvincing moun- 
tains out of creditable local molehills, 
which is we think a tactical error in 
publicity. But the critical reader who 
can discount for that will get from the 
book a pretty clear picture of the 
really amazing developments in pro- 
gress in this remote region, and from 
its numerous good photographs some 
useful impressions of its landscape, 
architecture, and people. 

As elsewhere on this planet, in 
Tajikistan power-industry and tech- 
nology are producing vast changes in 
human ways of life. New cities are 
repiacing age-old villages and ham- 
lets, mechanized farming is replacing 
hand cultivation, and new types of 
housing are replacing “‘flat-roofed 
adobe hovels”’. All this is impressive ; 
it implies, or promises, rising stan- 
dards of living. In Western states, 
however, planners are now conscious 
that technological advances, under 
multifarious initiatives, can outpace 
political ability to keep them suffi- 
ciently in balance and in place for the 
fullest service of human welfare; 
cities, particularly, are out of hand, 
and growing congestion, ugliness, and 
vertical and horizontal extension 
depreciate the amenities that social 
man, through all this ingenuity and 
energy, is seeking. Naturally a 
Western reader examines the evi- 
dence in this book to see whether, 
under the powerfully centralized 
Soviet system, the ultimate human 
aims, and particularly the environ- 
mental amenities, are more success- 
fully served. Judgement on that is 
difficult without a visit. But there is 
evidence in this book that the desires 
of the Tajikistan people as to living 
and working conditions are the same 
as in the West, and that the implied 
aims of planning are in accord with 
the better of the two competing 
Western conceptions. 

Leninabad, for example, on the 
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site of one of Alexander’s towns, a new 
town for the silk textile industry, is 
described as “‘a small town . . . con- 
sisting of . . . large two-storey apart- 
ment houses and small one-family 
cottages surrounded by gardens, 
occupied by Stakhanovites’’, with a 
variety of social and cultural facilities, 
The factories have “gardens with 
fountains and . . . groves of decorative 
and fruit trees.”’ “Straight, tree-lined 
streets intersect in all directions the 
clay-built ant-hill of the old city. The 
labyrinth of crooked streets, so nar- 
row that two people can scarcely walk 
abreast . . . is rapidly disappearing.” 
“Nearly every inhabitant now has a 
small orchard, vineyard, and melon 
patch in his backyard.” ‘The new 
luxuriant orchards belonging to the 
city organizations and the vast mil- 
lionaire collective farms envelop the 
old city on three sides and in many 
places penetrate its precincts.”’ 

The description of Stalinabad, the 
capital city, evidences the planning 
ideals. “Set in luxuriant parks . . . it 
is not only its surroundings and its 
luxuriant gardens that make the city 
beautiful. It is beautiful mainly be- 
cause of the great harmony ofits plan, 
because of the fine architecture of its 
public buildings and dwellings, be- 
cause of its wide straight streets which 
divide it into regular blocks, bordered 
by tall trees—plane, maple, acacia, 
thuja, poplar, willow, mulberry, and 
elm . . . Built according to a deeply 
thought-out plan, it has become a real 
socialist garden city, and with every 
year of new construction is becoming 
a single, magnificent architectural 
ensemble moulded by the whole of the 
surrounding landscape.”’ Zoning ap- 
pears to be strict, the government dis- 
trict being centrally placed, and the 
industrial district well away from 
residences. 'wo-storey houses pre- 
vail, but there are some apartment 
houses. Among the public buildings 
in Stalinabad is a large theatre for 
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opera and ballet—one of nine theatres 
in Tajikistan, which had none at all 
up to 1929. 

When all allowances are made for 
the enthusiastic character of this 
book, the account it gives of the 
advance of industry, cities, and cul- 
ture in what was a “backward” part 
of the world is immensely impressive. 
It is certain that planners would gain 
much from an interchange of ideas in 
Tajikistan if visit were possible. The 
TCPA would joyfully accept an invi- 
tation there. B. §.-O. 


CRAWLEY ADVENTURE PLAYGROUND. 
Published by the Crawley Community 
Association. 25. 

What is an adventure playground ? 
How does it differ from a conven- 
tional playground? These were two 
of the many questions asked when 
Crawley Community Association de- 
cided a year ago to open an adventure 
playground in a fenced-off acre of 
rough pasture. 

Bricks, timber, barrels, old tyres, 
and tools were donated by many local 
firms and a playground leader was 
appointed. By the end of the first day 
the children had erected several 
“dwelling places” from the heap of 
junk materials. The appeal of this 
form of “‘play”’, completely free from 
adult restrictions, was so great that 
soon seventy or more children were 
building houses, digging tunnels, 
cooking on bonfires and thoroughly 
enjoying themselves. They were watch- 
edover by the appointed leader, who 
became a firm friend of the children, 
a referee in their disputes, and who 
bandaged bruises and doled out tools. 

The success of the venture can be 
clearly seen in this booklet. It is an 
excellent account, with many photo- 
graphs of the children at play, and 
includes extracts from a diary kept by 
the playground leader and comments 
from the press and other visitors. Its 
publication is aimed to spread the 
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ideas of such playgrounds and to raise 
funds for improving the Crawley site 
with better fencing (to exclude well- 
meaning but unwanted adult ad- 
vice!), water supply, and a younger 
children’s corner. It is hoped, also, to 
provide facilities for more creative 
occupations such as clay modelling, 
painting, and gardening. Anyone 
interested in this work can obtain a 
copy of Crawley Adventure Playground 
from D. Self, 88 Sunnymead, West 
Green, Crawley, Sussex. J. L. H. 


THE BUILDING OF ANCIENT EGYPT. 
By Helen and Richard Leacroft. Puffin 
Picture Book No. 101. 2s. 6d. 

The ancient Egyptians’ habit of 
burying all sorts of possessions with 
the dead in order that their life after 
death should be comfortable has been 
useful to archaeologists and scholars. 
Much is known as to how they lived. 

The authors of this booklet describe 
the building of new towns in the 
fourteenth century Bc as well as tell- 
ing the more familiar story of the 
building of the pyramids. Dwelling 


houses were constructed of mud- | 


bricks made from the silt deposited in 
the Nile Valley after the annual 
floods. Because land was expensive, 
houses were several storeys high and 
were built close together and back to 
back. 

The booklet is informative and the 
illustrations in colour and black and 





white are excellent. H. E. 
Contributors 
T. ALWYN LLOYD, FRIBA, PPTPI, JP; 


architect and planning consultant, 
joint author of the South Wales 
Outline Plan. 

E. W. MARTIN, author, critic, and 
broadcaster. Is now editing a new 
edition of William Cobbett’s Rural 
Rides and has recently published a 
history of rural civilization. 

STEPHEN H. BROWN, MA (OXON), Senior 
Assistant Solicitor, Cheshire County 
Council. 
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